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HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PAGES. 


HARPER’s YOUNG AN. 51, sssued Oc- 
tober 19, opens with “ Rabbits to Find,” a brisk 
autumn story for boys, by W. O. SvopDarD, #- 
lustrated by MCCuTcHreon. Jt és followed by 
seasonable tales and sketches by JOHN HABBER- 
VON, J. EsTEN COOKE, CHARLES CARLETON 
CoFFIN, SHERWOOD BONNKR, and CHARLES 
Morris. Among the illustrations are two full 
pages by KATE GREENAWAY, an exquisite etching 


by W. S. COLEMAN, several drawings by JESSIF. 


country. 


Curtis, one each from HOWARD PYLE 


THULSTRUP, and a full page of Wiggles drawn 
by voung contributors. Amongst the poetry of this 
Number ts a heroic poem entitled “The Plumes of 
Crécy,” which is capital for school declamation. 
Our Post-office Box contains an announcement 
of interest to subscribers. 


A SOUTHERN VIEW. 


YWNHE Republican administration of Pres- 

ident HayEs has unquestionably ful- 
filled the Republican demand of the Cincin- 
nati platform, upon which he was nomina- 
ted, for the permanent pacification of the 
The administration, as we have 
constantly said, is one of the most powerful 
arguments for Republican success, not only 
because of an ability which is not question- 
ed, and of a purity which even scandal does 
not assail, but because of the feeling which 
it has produced among quiet and intelligent 


‘business men in the Southern States. There 


is no doubt that there is a moral coercion in 
those States like that which preceded the 
war. At that time the suspicion of sympa- 
thy with Northern or antislavery sentiment 
was fatal to business success. The tyranny 
of opinion was absolute and remorseless, and 


- would have been impossible except in an 


aristocratic or oligarchic society like that 
of “the South” before the war—a society 
composed of a few great proprietors monop- 
olizing the wealth and the political power, 
a large multitude of ignorant and poor citi- 
zens subject to this class,and of slaves own- 
ed by it. This was as un-American a soci- 
ety as could be imagined, and the conflict 
between it and real American principles and 
instincts was inevitable. The maintenance 
of slavery was the common object of the two 
white classes in the Southern States, and 


there was a total suppression of freedom of 


speech and action hostile to slavery. This 
disposition went so far as to denounce mer- 
chants at the North who sold goods but not 
principles, and any Southern trader who 


‘dealt with any such merchant whose name 


was posted upon the black list was re- 
nounced by the community in which he 
lived. 

This kind of moral coercion still survives. 
Slavery has been abolished, but the South- 
ern white who is supposed to favor what 
General HaNcock calls “nigger domina- 
tion” is suspected and marked. There is 
the same old Bourbon terrorism, as may be 
seen in the columns of the Charleston Cou- 
rier, and in the advice of ex-Governor PER- 
RY. In communities, like many in the South- 
ern States, full of bitterness following the 
‘war—like that which recently made two la- 
dies in a Southern city step into the muddy 
Street rather than pass under the American 
flag—full, also, of the mingled antipathy and 
contempt for the race whose freedom is a 
memorial of defeat, and with all the old ig- 
norance and hot passion and prejudice of 
ante-bellum days, the force of this coercion 
is evident. To be known as a Republican, 
or friendly to Republican success, is to be in 
favor of “nigger domination;” and that is 
punished by social ostracism and hatred, 
and by business loss andinjury. The great 
mass of persons engaged in business in the 
Southern States, therefore, however they 
may “leave politics alone,” and regret this 
degrading tyranny of Bourbonism, are in- 
‘cluded in the Democratic party, acquiesce 
in the fraud and violence of the Democratic 
managing politicians, and will vote for the 
Democratic candidate. They do so because 
“they do not dare todo otherwise. But there 
‘are many among them who see as clearly as 
‘any intelligent-man at the North that to in- 
trust the government of the Union to the 
class which makes and enforces this tyran- 
ny is a most dangerous madness. These 
men give no sign at home. They subscribe 
to pay Democratic expenses. They are en- 
rolled in Democratic clubs. They will vote 
for General Hancock. They do not dare to 
do otherwise, but they hope and pray for 
the election of General GARFIELD. 

The reason is obvious. ‘The administra- 
tion of Mr. Hayes has pursued a policy of 
constitutional non-interference. While it 
has been perfectly ready, and has been 


known to be ready, firmly to enforce the 
whole extent of constitutional authority, its 
friendly and pacific disposition has been 
equally known, and its freedom from the 
control of questionable Republican conn- 
sels. During this administration, and de- 
spite the practical violent and fraudulent 
suppression of the colored vote which had 
been accomplished before President Hayrs 
came in, the business interests of “the 
South” have greatly increased and flourish- 
ed. They share the general prosperity of 
the country, and there is a class of business 
men in those States who are as little desir- 
ous of a change which can by no possibility 
help them, and may very easily and very 
probably injure them, as the great mass of 
business men in other parts of the country. 
Such Southern men have unconsciously, yet 
naturally, experienced a change of heart 
which they had not thought possible. They 
have come to associate prosperity, success, 
and content with the Republican name. 
They de not, indeed, like the name, and they 
do not take it. But they see that Repub- 
lican success would assure and confirm their 
prosperity, and while, for the reagons we 
have stated, they will vote for HANCOCK, 
they hope that GARFIELD will be elected. 
Four years of a Republican administration 


which would continue the equable and just’ 


policy of the administration of President 
HayEes—and such would be the course of the 
GARFIELD administration— would tend to 
the dissolation of the solid South. The class 
of which we speak, taking advantage of lo- 
cal contentions, would break with the Bour- 
bons, and secure at least a freedom of dis- 
cussion and action: which would be fatal to 
the tyranny under which the intelligent 
and business circles in the Southern States 
still lie. It is in this way, as in so many 
others, that the Republican cause is that 
of the country, and breaks that sectional 
bondage which has been always the curse 


GENERAL HANCOCK AND THE 
TARIFF. 


GENERAL HANCOCK explains too much. 
He should have rested upon his letter of ac- 
ceptance, in which he told us that the 
Union was composed of States, and that the 
powers of the general government were de- 
rived from the Constitution. That was 
large and indisputable.’ But when he wrote 
a letter saying that he would veto any bill 
to pay rebel claims, he did what Mr. TILDEN 
did in 1876, and showed that his was the 
only party which had ever been suspected 
of a willingness to pay such claims, and 
raised the question why, if the question of 
payment is so absurd, such an enormous 
number of claims have been. entered by his 
party friends, and why thirteen proposals 
to change the law so as to permit such pay- 
ment have been made by Democrats in Con- 
gress since Mr. TILDEN’s letter was written. 
Is it supposed to be a good reason for voting 
for General HANCOCK that he says he would 
try to prevent what the representatives of 
the controlling element of his party are try- 
ing to do? 

The General has explained upon another 
point. The State of New Jersey is claimed 
by his party. But the State of New Jersey 
favors protection, it is supposed, while Gen- 
eral HaNcock’s party has declared for a 
revenue tariff only. Here is a plain dilem- 
ma. It is of the kind which was bravely 
surmounted some years ago by the Pennsyl- 
vania Democrats when they declared for 
“PoLkK, DALLAS, and the tariff.” The Gen- 
eral has not forgotten it. 
tion reported in the Paterson Daily Guard- 
ian, a New Jersey Democratic journal, Gen- 
eral HANCOCK says that the question was 
once brought up in Pennsylvania. Tostate 


that the tariff was once discussed in Penn- 


sylvania is to show a promising progress in 
the acquirement of political information. 
But the General seems not yet to have reach- 
ed that chapter in his historical study of 
politi¢s which will apprise him when he 
comes to it that his chief mercantile sup- 
porters in New York are free-traders par ex- 
cellence, aud therefore when he says that the 
manufactories of Paterson will have just 
as much protection under a Democratic as 
under a Republican administration, he leaves 


these free-trade supporters in a rather ridicu- | 


lous position. Now, again, why is the Gen- 
eral at such pains to explain? and why does 
the local Democratic journal of a manufac- 
turing town find it necessary to report his 
explanation? The answer is not difficult. 
It is because the workmen in the factories 
have seen that the Democratic platform de- 
mands a tariff for revenue only, and they 
inquire what that means. So the candidate 
explains that it means a tariff for protec- 
tion. The party, according to the candi- 
date, is evidently unable to speak for itself, 
but it is surely cruel to throw upon a stu- 
dent of our politics who has only advanced 
to the knowledge that the tariff was once 
discussed in Pennsylvania the burden of 


In conversa- 


> 


explaining that a tariff for revenue only 
means a tariff for protection. — 

But the General is in for it, and resolute- 
ly elucidates the whole subject. “The tar- 
iff question is a local question,” he says...... 
‘It is a matter that the general government 
seldom cares to interfere with.” So, then, 
New Jersey will make her own tariff. The 
General has plainly not advanced in his 
studies beyond the Confederation. Perhaps 
he is of opinion that when the general gov- 
ernment. does care to interfere with the 
matter, it will politely ask New Jersey to 
bring her end of the schooner to anchor. He 
has carefully told us in his letter of accept- 
ance that the general government has gen- 
eral powers, and that the State governments 
have State powers for purposes local to the 
States. Presently, no doubt, he will ad- 
vance in his studies to the point of learning 
that the constitutional powers of the gener- 
al government are constant and universal, 
and operative immediately through its own 
officers upon every citizen; and when he 
gets to the eighth section of the first article 
of the Constitution, which defines the pow- 
ers of Congress, he will see that the very first 
clause provides that it shall lay and collect 
duties, and that all duties shall be uniform 
throughout the United States. There are 
wide differences of view in regard to the 
true policy of duties, but there is no ques- 
tion that the Democratic platform and the 
Democratic candidate differ as widely. 


OHIO AND INDIANA. 


LasT week we pointed out that as Indi- 
ana had long been a Democratic State, it 
was only fair to expect Democratic success 
in the State election, but that a reduction 
in the Democratic majority would show a 
change most promising for the Republicans, 
while actual Republican success would in- 
dicate almost unmistakably the election of 
General GARFIELD. The actual result is 
amazing and inspiring. The Republicans 
have carried Ohio by the largest majority 
since 1872, probably more than 20,000, while 
in Indiana, which has been steadily Demo- 
cratic, the Republican victory is complete, 
and secures a United States Senator. 

This is a most significant fact. It is an- 
other evidence of the general good sense 
which is the assumption of popular govern- 
ment. It shows that the people of this 
country, who paid so vast and precious a 
price for the preservation of the Union, and 
for the maintenance of equal rights as its 


perpetual corner-stone, are not ready to 


trust the control of the government to those 
who sought its destruction, nor the protec- 
tion of equal rights to those who have al- 
ways scorned them. It shows that when a 
country is at peace at home and abroad, 
when labor is everywhere profitably em- 
ployed and liberally paid, when industry 
and enterprise are universally active, and 
when the administration of the government 
is able, honest, economical, and pure beyond 
reproach, the intelligence of the country 
does not desire a change which involves 
neither the promise nor the chance of im- 
provement. 

No man who recalls the fierce contest of 
the rebellion, who has read history intelli- 
gently, and who has watched closely the 
situation of this country since the war, but 
must feel his heart swelling with exultation 
at every sign of national fidelity to the great 
principles which conquered in the struggle, 
and at the evident popular determination 
to go steadily forward, and not backward. 
The result of the elections in Ohio and In- 
diana is a verdict of honor to the adminis- 
tration, of renewed confidence in a. party 
which is swayed by its better impulses, and 
of scorn for the wretched slanders of Gener- 


al GARFIELD, which have been the material 


of the campaign against him. The unques- 
tionable majority of the people of the United 
States hold unchangeably to the principles 
and purposes which triumphed at Gettys- 
burg. It is not they who falter: it is Gen- 
eral Hancock who has changed. 


ISSUE AND DEFEAT. 


WHILE the Democratic National Conven- 
tion was in session, and before its nomina- 
tion was made, the New York Sun, which 
clothed itself in mourning when the Repub- 
lican President was inaugurated, quoted the 
words of Mr. THURLOW WEED, “ Either the 
Democrats must give up thé fraud issue, or 
they must nominate TILDEN.” After saying 
that Mr. WEED in all his long life, filled with 
great experiences, never spoke truer words, 
the Sun added: “‘ TILDEN, principle, and vic- 
tory, or somebody else, no issue, and defeat.” 
Well, it is somebody else, there is no issue, 
and Ohio and Indiana seem to foreshadow 
that the third part of the presage will be 
fulfilled. 

The only fraud issue in this campaign is 
that of the Democratic tissue ballots, by 
which that party expects to carry a solid 
South: The noisy protest against the elec- 


tion laws and the efforts to nullif th 
are all parts of the same policy of fraud 
made easy which the Democratic party has 
always favored. The naturalization out- 
rages in New York in 1868 belong to thie 
same hostility to the guarantees of honest 
elections which characterizes the Democratic 
party. The bulldozing and Ku-Kluxery of 
the Southern States are designed to suppress 
| @ fair vote; and the great traditional op- 
position to the safeguards of honest votiy« 
has proceeded from the Democratic party. ° 
In losing what they call the fraud issne 
—by which they mean the decision of the 
Electoral Commission, and not the cipher 
conspiracy to buy the Presidency—the Dei). 
_ocrats have found no other issue except the 
desirability of change and a chance at the 
offices. A financial policy, a reform policy, 
or any policy of administration they have 
not proposed. They have traduced Repulb- 
lican administration, but they have shown 
nothing in the Democratic record or pros- 
pects to prove that Democratic administra- 
tion would be better. It is not enough to 
criticise and assail. The assailant must fwr- 
nish strong evidence that he would do bet- 
ter, or that the situation would change ad- 
vantageously. The Democrats say that re- 
sumption of specie payments has not beep 
completed. But no sane man believes that 
they would complete it. They sneer at Re- 
publican reform. But Democratic reform js 
a joke. They deprecate sectionalism. But 
their only hope of success lies in a section 
solidified by violence and fraud. They de- 
nounce centralization. But their State sov- 
ereignty brought us to long and bloody war. 
The Republicans may be open to criticism, 
but not to Democratic. criticism. Change 
may be desirable, but only when the benetit 
of change is apparent. Change out of the 
ship into the sea, change from order to dis- 
order, change from prosperity to confusion, 
change from universal employment of labor 
and good wages to general apprehension 
and the stoppage of wages, is change, in- 
deed, but it is the change of a flood upon 
fertile fields, of fire upon aprairie. ‘“Some- 
body else, no issue, and defeat.” They were 
rueful words of anticipation, but they were 
a shrewd forecast. 


“THE BYSTANDER.” 


THERE is no country outside of our own 
limits in which, for natural and obvious rea- 
sons, we should take more interest than in 
Canada. It is substantially a country of 
our own race and traditions and character. 
When we asserted our independence of the 
mother country, Canada declined to join us, 
and our Tory refugees found shelter in Cana- 
dian territory. It is to the hereditary scn- 
timent springing from this exodus, and to 
intense colonial loyalty to the old land, that 
the mutual indifference of feeling upon the 
two sides of the boundary is due. The nat- 
ural extension of the United States is north- 
ward, because the population in that direc- 
tion is of the same descent, language, faith, 
and political tradition. But the movement 
of annexation, under the pressure of an im- 
pulse wholly un-American and un-English, 
that of slavery, has been always southward. 
It is a burning national disgrace that under 
Democratic ascendency we have sought ter- 
ritorial extension, not to broaden the area 
of liberty, but of slavery. Canada is now 
virtually, not nominally, an independent 
country. England still appoints her Gov- 
ernor-General, but he governs through a 
Canadian Ministry, and taxes are laid by 4 
Canadian Legislature. If Canada should 
desire to “set up for herself,” or to join the 
United States, England would offer no for- 
cible opposition. _ It is the probable as if 1s 
the natural direction for the further exten- 
sion of the United States, and, as we said, 
the Canadian situation should therefore ¢s- 
pecially interest us. 

We have more than once mentioned the 
Bystander, a monthly review of current 
events, published in Toronto, and under- 
stood to be edited and chiefly written by 4 
distinguished Englishman residing in Cat- 
ada, and friendly to the United States. The 
motto of the Bystander is, “Not party, but the 
people,” and it observes and discusses Cana- 
dian and other politics and questions from 
a thoroughly independent and liberal point 
of view. It is not the independence of neu- 
trality, or of skepticigm, or of want of strong 
conviction. ‘The Bystander’s is not that kind 
of independence which holds that no great 
harm will be done whichever side wins, nor 
does .it accept as a valid argument for 4 
‘party or a: movement that its success would 
not ruin the country. The liberalism of the 
Bystander is radical, but non-partisan. It 
holds parties, indeed, to be dangers, but for 
all its opinions the Bystander has strong 4t 
guments, and its information is s0 ample, 
and its~style so crisp and clear, that 1% 
would not be easy.to find any journal in any 
country whichisurpasses it for compreben- 
siveness and vigor. The Bystander offers to 


-the American-reader by far the best method 
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- forming himself about Canada. It is a 
_ little periodical of about fifty pages, 
and is furnished for one dollar a year. Its 

ood sense and accuracy of observation are 
illustrated in some remarks in the October 
number upon our Presidential election. 
Among them are these: “Yet no one, we 
think, can have seen much of American pol- 
‘tics without forming the opinion, which we 
have already expressed, that, on the whole, 
the steady-going industry of the people, its 
sound morality, its intelligence, its respect 
for law—those qualities on which free insti- 
tutions rest—are arrayed on the Republican 
side. The Toryism of the United States, 
perhaps, is to be found in the plutocratic 


element of the Democratic party, but the? 
conservatism, in the proper sense of the, 


rm, is Republican.” 
This is very true, and very admirably said. 
The English Tory instinctively takes to the 
Democratic side in American politics. The 
liberal and progressive Englishmen who 
carry on the cause of Pym and HaMPDEN 
and MILTON, of the Revolution, and the op- 
position to GEORGE the Third, and lately to 
Lord BEACONSFIELD and his scientific front- 
ier, instinctively ally themselves with Re- 
publicans. It is the old fight in all branch- 
es of the race. . Privilege on one side, equal- 
ity and liberty on the other. The Bystander, 
with equal sagacity, remarks farther upon 
our situation: “We sbould, in this case, 
again, have to ask why it is that all things 
° most lawless and dangerous seem to range 
themselves upon the same side [the Demo- 
cratic]. The honorable leaders of the party 
no doubt flatter themselves that they can 
use a solid South, the Irish, Tammany, Green- 
backism, and Kearneyism in recovering pow- 
er, and set them at naught or balk them of 
their object when power has been recovered. 
This, to begin with, is slippery work, but 
the notion is a mere delusion. Democratic 
government will be a government of the 
South, the Irish, Tammany, Greenbackism, 
and Kearneyism combined, though not har- 
-monized, and perhaps more or less managed 
by a leading element of strong plutocracy.” 
How true this is is shown by the complete 
subjugation of the “decent” Democracy in 
New York by Tammany. The difference in 
the tone of the “decent” Democracy this 
October and at the same time last year vin- 
dicates perfectly the truth of the Bystander’s 
remark; and it illustrates the value of Gen- 
eral HANCOCK’S personal protestations. Mr. 
TILDEN, and the great majority of the Dem- 
ocratic party in this State, with its “regu- 
‘lar’ organization, have all been swept away 
like chaff by Tammany ignorance, venality, 
and brutality. They are its humble follow- 
ers to-day. Does General HANCOCK suppose 
that he is going to withstand this malign 
force? Our readers will see that an ob- 
server who marks so shrewdly our own af- 
fairs is the best possible source of informa- 
tion about those of Canada. 


A BEWILDERED DEMOCRAT. 


Ir is a very simple and obvious proposition 
that if the Legislature of New York or of any 
other State should constitutionally change the 
method of appointing Presidential electors for 
the State, the refusal of Congress to count the 
votes of electors so appointed would be revolu- 
tionary. But a Democratic correspondent in- 
forms us that we are wholly wrong, and for the 
reason, which apparently satisfies - his 
mind: 


“You will find in the Fourteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution not only the authority but the express 
duty of Congress to restrict the right of representation 
in Congress, in “any State (upon which their right to 
representation in the Electoral College wholly de- 
pends), in proportion as the number of male citizens 
Over twenty-one years old, who are allowed to vote for 
electors and other designated officers, are, by the action 
of the Legislature thereof, ‘ denied’ or ‘ abridged,’ and 
a8 the voting population of Delaware exceeds in num- 
ber the voting population of New York, when restrict- 
ed to the Legislature of the latter State, how could 
Congress do otherwise than restrict the representative 
power of New York to the same number of Represent- 
ne in Congress, and consequently in the Electoral 

ollege, a8 Delaware, without ignoring, disregarding, 
and nullifying the plain terms of thé Fourteenth 
Amendment in both the spirit and letter thereof ?” 


correspondent further us that as 
ocracy” is especially pledged to the 
maintenance of the Constitution in all its parts 
(see the history of the United States from 1861 
to 1865), and, above all, to the enforcement of 
the new amendments (see the Democratic vote in 
Congress upon their adoption, and the Democrat- 
ic platform of ’68, declaring them to be uncon- 
stitutional, revolutionary, and void), a Democrat- 
lc Congress would feel obliged practically to set 
aoe electors appointed by the Legislature of a 


tate, 
We have alt had of Democratic re- 


spect for the Constitution. But this correspond- 


poe before expounding that instrument, should 
hdeavor to ascertain what it says. The second 
2 of the second article provides as follows: 
Legish State shall appoint, in such manner as the 
ms stature thereof may direct, a number of elect- 
equal to the whole number of Senators and 
to which the State may be enti- 
the Congress.” Wasminaron, ADAMS, 
Manison, and Monrog were chosen by 
“ctors appointed by the State. Legi 


PEACE AT THE POLLS. 


It is not only the Republican and Democratic 
parties which are on trial at this election, but it 
is the republic itself. The old sneer is that we 
shall break down under our elections, that either 
force or fraud will so plainly carry them that the 
defeated party will not submit. The meeting at 
Indianapolis, therefore, just before the Indiana 
election, in which leading men of both sides took 
part, and agreed that they would do all that was 
possible to secure an orderly poll, was a sign of 
that spirit which makes and preserves a repub- 
lic, and without which popular government is im- 
possible. It was the same patriotic spirit which 
drew us safely through the hopeless and threat- 
ening snarl of the last Presidential election, and 
baffled the demagogues and incendiaries of every 
kind and degree. | ; 

An illustration of the anarchical spirit which 
constantly threatens a popular as well as a mo- 
narchical government was the appeal of a paper 
in Indiana to riot and bloodshed by the asser- 
tion that the money was in bank to pay for the 
defense of anybody who should violently resist 
an officer executing a law. The same Kearney- 
ism is shown by the reported instructions of Tam- 
many Hall to its bullies to resist at all hazards 
the execution of certain orders and laws. Now 
if laws are unconstitutional or unrighteous, or if 
orders are illegal, the remedy is not violence, riot, 
and anarchy, such as the Indiana paper and the 
reported instructions of Tammany advise. If a 
law is unconstitutional, the fact can be ascertain- 
ed only by the decision of the courts, not of a 
hot partisan editor; and if rules are illegal, the 
officer who issues them can be lawfully punished. 
In any American theory of rights, resort to revo- 
lution is justifiable, not when wrongs are evident, 
a they are peacefully and legally irreme- 

able. 

The danger of outbreak at the polls was hap- 
pily averted in Indiana by the good sense of the 
community. The elections in New York have 
long been peaceful, since the election laws follow- 
ing the TwrxEp frauds were passed. It is the in- 
terest of every good citizen to promote good order 
at the polls, for every peaceful election is a fresh 
triumph for popular government. 


BOYS IN BLUE. 


THe parade of the New York Boys in Blue was 
a brilliant spectacle, and it was the more interest- 
ing from the presence of General Grant. It was 
a very appropriate tribute to the Republican can- 
didate, for General GaRFIELD, as he was one of 
the first, may be called also the typical Boy in 
Blue. He is an admirable representative of the 
American citizens who, when the war came, left 
their pursuits, as Purnam left his plough in the 
furrow, and marched to defend their government 
and save their country. The story of GarrieLp’s 
campaign in Kentucky, of his brilliant march and 
strategy, and expulsion of HumpHrey MaksHALL 
with his greatly superior force, is one of the most 
heroic and stri in the annals of the war, and 
naturally moved the admiration of President Liy- 
COLN 


It was the deed of an American citizen whose 
honest and sturdy character and carefully trained 
ability enabled him to turn successfully to any 
new form of duty, and this was the distinction 
of the Boys in Blue. The young men who went 
from the workshop and the office, from the col- 
lege and the common school, to brave every dan- 
ger for the national cause, were men like Gar- 
FIELD; and when the time came they returned, as 
he did, to the pursuits of peace. Such men are 
the hope and stay of the country. It is the citi- 
zen volunteer who is the bulwark of the nation. 

The Boys in Blue represent this class of citi- 
zens. Those who marched in the great proces- 
sion the other evening were not only voters, but 
they were intelligent citizens. In the true sense 
they are the bone and sinew of thecountry. They 
were also an admirable representation of the gen- 
eral character of the Republican party ; and if the 
question were asked of any honest man whether 
he would prefer to confide the government of the 
country to those who made the Democratic pro- 
cession of a month ago or to the Boys in Blue of 
the other evening, would he hesitate in answer- 
ing? General GarFizp is the Boy in Blue who 
stands for the principles which light the march 
of the nation as the torches lighted the march of 
the vast, patriotic, intelligent throng a week ago. 


THE FIRST DISTRICT OF NEW 
YORK. 


AMONG th excellent Republican nominations 
for Congress in the State of New York is that of 
the Hon. Joun A. Kine in the First District. Mr. 
Kine is the son of the late Governor Krn@, and 
has served most acceptably as Senator from the 
district in the State Legislature. He is univers- 
ally known and respected throughout. the dis- 
trict, in which he has so long lived, as one of the 
most honorable and high-minded of men, familiar 
always in his father’s family,and by his own 
tastes and experience, with public affairs, and, al- 
though a most positive Republican, maintaining 
the most cordial relations with neighbors and 
friends of the other kind, and commanding by his 
life and character their unqualified respect and 
confidence. 

The Democrats will nominate their candidate 
before this paper is issued, and it is said that the 
choice will fall upon Mr. Perry Betaont, of New. 
York, son of Mr. Aucust Betmont. Mr. BeLmont 
is virtually unknown in the district. Whatever 
his merits, they are not familiar by public reputa- 
tion to the voters who would be expected to sup- 
port him, and there would be naturally very gen- 
eral curiosity as to the reasons and the methods 
of his nomination, should it be made. 


| Mr, Kine is a candidate so unexceptionable, | 


and his nomination is so absolutely free from ev- 
ery kind of suspicion, that although the district 
is Democratic, his candidacy, under the circum- 
stances, makes the result very doubtful. 


WOMEN AT SCHOOL MEETINGS. 


Tue school meetings in the State of New York 
were made interesting this year from the passage 
of the law authorizing women to vote and to be 
voted for at school elections. There is no doubt 
that it was the intention of the framers of the 
law to secure this right to women upon the same 
terms as tomen. But it is very doubtful wheth- 
er they have framed a law which accomplished 
their purpose. This doubt is the reason of the 
exceedingly small number of women who offered 
to vote. There was universal uncertainty about 
the interpretation of the law, and this, added to 
the indisposition of women to vote, explains the 
result, 

The only apparent authoritative, or at least offi- 
cial, expression of opinion was from the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, the chief school 
officer in the State, and his opinion was under- 
stood to rest upon that of the Attorney-General. 
It is to the effect that no woman who does not 
own or hire real estate liable to taxation is en- 
titled to vote at school meetings. It must be 
said that this was obviously not the purpose of 
the law, although it may have been so poorly 
framed as to necessitate this construction. The 
view of the Superintendent was opposed by the 
women who are most conspicuous in the suffrage 
movement, and who insisted that the Superin- 
tendent’s was only an individual opinion. Their 
own, however, was no more; and as between the 
opinion upon such a subject of the committee of 
the Woman Suffrage Association, however sup- 
ported by individual legal views, and the opinion 
of the chief law officer and the chief school offi- 
cer of the State, the multitude of both sexes did 
not hesitate. ° 

Before the annual school elections of next year 
the question should be authoritatively decided by 
the courts, or the law should be amended so as 
to prevent any doubt whatever. The trouble 
now lies in the words of the school election law, 
which seems to require the right of voting at 
town meetings as a qualification for school voting. 


PERSONAL. 


Mr. ARCHIBALD ForBgEs has every reason to 
be satisfied with the numbers and character of 
the audience which listened to his lecture at 
Chickering Hall on the evening of September 
13, and the hearty applause that greeted him. 
The lecture was one of the most interesting that 
has been heard in New York, dealing with men 
and matters that have not hitherto been talked 
about in American lecture-rooms. His descrip- 
tious of the big folk, and the singélar and often 
amusing circumstances under which he encoun- 
tered them, were —_ in very graphie and pic- 
turesque style, and were listened to with intense 
interest. 

—OFFENBACH was often as. witty as he was 
musical. In an interview he once had with the 
WILuiaM at Ems, the Emperor gaid, 
‘* We, too, have a right to be prond of you, Herr 
OFFENBACH, for you were born, I am inférthed, 
at Bonn.’’ No, your Majesty,’ was Orren- 
BaCH’s answer; ‘‘the other man was born at 
Bonu ; I am a native of Cologue.’’? The other 
man was BEETHOVEN. 

—Mr. Lows. is making himself very agree- 
able to the Londoners. A few nights since he 
delivered the opening address of the Working- 
men’s College, and was very cordially received. 
His subject was Books and 

—Mr. WILLIAM HayDEN, who died a few days 
since in Boston, was one of the oldest editors in 
New England. Forty years ago the Boston At- 
las under his management was a power in the 
political and commercial world thereabouts. It 
was very spirited and intensely partisan. The 
war carried on between the Adlas and the Jost, 
the latter then edited by Colonel CHARLEs Gor- 
DON GREENE, was both fierce and funny; but 
Colonel GREENE was the better-natured man, 
and had a happy and witty way of hitting off 
things in little paragraphs that his adversary 
lacked. Latterly Mr. Haypen, by reason of age, 
had retired from public) life, but in his day he 
was a very notable Bostonian. 

—Mr. Loneman, the well-known publisher of 
London, has sold his estate at Farnborough Hill 
to the ex-Empress EuGeEnig for $250,000. It 
consists of 257 acres and a picturesque mansion. 
The ex-Empress intends to build on the proper- 
ty a memorial chapel to receive the bodies of the 
ex-Emperor and the late Prince Imperial. 

—Professor BJORNSON, the Scandinavian poet, 
who was splendidly welcomed in Boston by 3000 
Swedes, Norwegians, and Danes, is described by 
the Boston Herald as a marvellous orator: ‘*‘ The 
noble, clear-cut, distinctly enunciated Danish 


tongue was given the most exquisite shadings by — 


the speaker, who held the audience captive, keep- 
ing them breathlessly attentive, drawing out 
hearty applause and laughter.” 

—President and Minister ANDREW D. WHITE 
is preparing a Life of Thomas Jefferson, to form 
one of a series of biographies of the American 
republic. 

—The present potentate of Turkey, ABDUL 
HaMID, is described by the Constantinople cor- 
respondent of the London Times as a nervous 
timid man, who is afraid of his own shadow, an 
who dves not venture to ride or drive beyond 
the limits of his well-guarded private pleasure- 
grounds. Yethe defies Europe. Though phys- 
ically a coward, he has something of that — 
iar courage which produced the coup @état of 
1851, and when his cowardice and obstinacy are 
at issue, the latter generally carrics off thevictory. 

—M. BarTHELEMY SaintT-HiILaire, the new 
French Minister of Foreign Affairs, is an entirel 
self-made man. He was poor on leaving school, 
and was content to take the position of un- 
paid clerk in the Ministry of Finance. But he 
there found leisure to study Greek, Oriental and 
European languages, and to write for newspa- 
ang The Empire removed him from the Col- 

ege of France because he refused to take the 
oath of allegiance to the Emperor. Finding it 
impossible to support a great-aunt who reared 


him, in Paris, he betook himself to Meaux, and 
there became a market-gardener, living with his 

ed relative in a cabin in the midst of his beds 
of turnips and carrots. Fortune has sinee fa- 
vored him in a moderate degree, and enabled 
him to live in a suite of rooms on a third floor 
in a good street (Rue d’Astory), and to keep 
an elderly woman-servant to attend him. The 
mornings are devoted to Aristotle, his literary 
idol; the rest of the day to the Institute, the 
Senate, and the classitication of THIERs’s papers. 

—Mr. Joun 8. HaRBerGeER, president of the 
Manhattan Banking Company, who died a few 
days since at his country residence in Plainfield, 
New Jersey, had for forty years been prominent- 
iy connected with the banking affairs of New 

ork. He was greatly respected in financial cir- 
cles for his perfect knowledge of the business, 
as well as for the integrity and purity of his per- 
sonal character. He was, moreover, a man of 
scholarly tastes and habits, a connoisseur in art 
aud music, a good linguist, and his memory was 
quite remarkable. His wide information on a 
great variety of subjects rendered him a most 
useful as well as agreeable companion and asso- 
ciate, and his loss will be widely and sincerely 
regretted. 

—Mr. THomas Hueues, who delivered recent- 
ly in Chicago, on a Sunday afternoon, a lecture 
on “Charles Kingsley,’”’ prefaced it by saying 
that in England he had never taken part in Sun- 
day lectures, feeling satisfied that he should: be 
doing more harm than good by identifying him- 
self with those who provide general lectures for 
the people on Sunday afternoons. Said Mr. 
Hueues: “I was trained as a child to look upon 
Sunday as a day which should be devoted to rest 
and to worship. Awd yen that has passed over 
my head since childhood has strengthened those 
carly impressions. I look upon Sunday as a 
quite unspeakable blessing to all Christian na- 
tions, and, above all, to our race, upon whom so 
large a share of the world’s hard work has been 
laid in this marvellous century, and who are ad- 
dressing themselves to it with an energy full of 
hope and promise for the future, while controlled 
by high purpose and high principle, but con- 
stantly in danger of running into feverish haste 
and reckless and unrighteous greed of posses- 
sion—an unmanly hankering after material pros- 
perity and wealth. Against this fulse tendency 
—this subtle temptation ‘of us English folks on 
both sides of the Atlantic—Sunday, God’s ap- 
pointed day of rest and worship, stands out as 
the = bulwark and safeguard.”’ 

—Mr. Fawcett, the English Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, proposes to come to the United States dur- 


ing the recess of Parliament to make a personal: — 


inspection of the telegraph service in this city.. 
He also intends to examine into the practicabili- 
ty of sixpenny telegrams in London, and the de- 
velopment of telephonic communication. Mr. 
Fawcett is one of the remarkable men of Eng- 
land. He is now forty-seven. 
twenty-five he was deprived of sight by an acci- 
dent when out shooting. Notwithstanding this 
peer he has been constantly writing and 
publishing works on public and political affairs, 
and has taken a prominent position as a debater 
in Parliament. hen Mr. GLADSTONE succeed- 
ed to the Premiership he appointed Mr. Faw- 
CETT. Postmaster-General. rs. Fawcett, his 
wife, is also the author of several works on po- 
litical economy. 

—Sunday, October 17, will long be pleasantly 
remembered by the COLEMAN family of Lebanon, 
Pennsylvania. On that day St. Luke’s Episco- 
pal Church was consecrated. It was built by. 
the fumily at a cost of $100,000. 

—Bauzac never hit it off better than when he 
said, ‘* Experience is the name men give to their 
follies or their sorrows.”’ 

—The late ex-United States Senator Laray- 
ETTE 8S. Foster, of Connecticut, left $3000 to 
Brown University as a prize fund for the best. 
scholar in Greek. His homestead and $60,000 are 
left to his wife for life, and after her death the 
house is bequeathed to the Norwich Free Acad- 
emy, and the money to Yale College for a pro- 
fessorship of law. : 

—The late President TuH1eRs was again honor- 


ed in Paris, a few days since, by the unveiling of 


a statue, with the inscription, ‘‘ First President 
of the Republic.’’ He holds the map of France 
in his hands, with the word “ Belfort’’ standing 
out in large gilt letters, indicating the fortress 
which he successfully expended his every effort 
to wrest from the Germans. 

—Persons who are given to fine china and del- 
icate table adornments may not be displeased to 
learn that Lady BurDETT-CouTtTs recently gave 
a dinner where tlre table ornaments, which were 


of priceless turquoise Sévres, enriched with the © 


heavy gilding which Sévres alone can produce, 
were displayed to great advantage on a cloth of 
crimson plush with a narrow border of white 
linen damask running round the edge for the 
accommodation of the necessary plates, knives, 
ete. At this dinner every course was served on 
a different kind of porcelain—fifteen varieties, 
and all equally valuable and beautiful. Among 
the guests were Sir THEODORE MaRTIN (the bi- 
ographer of the Prince Consort) and his wife 
(distin uished in her day as HELEN Favccir, tlie 
actress), Mr. HENRY IRVING, the actor, and sey- - 
eral Americans. | 

—The New York correspondent of the Roch- 


ester Democrat, who was formerly, we believe, a . 


clergyman, and who is thoroughly posted on 
personal matters relating to the clergy, gives in 

a recent letter the ages of several ministers who 

are prominent in New York and Brooklyn. 

8S. Parker, of the Reformed Churcli, 

is sixty; Dr. OnmisTON is fifty-nine; Dr. CHam- 

BERS, sixty-one. Dr. ARMITAGE is sixty-one. 

He is a native of England, and was at an early 

age highly useful in the Church. He made at- 

tempts at preaching when only sixteen, and. 
some of these efforts were highly successful. 

THEODORE L. CurLer is fifty-eight. Howakp 
Crossy is fifty-four. JOHN HALL is in bis fifti- 
eth year. Samvue D. BuRCHAKD is still a work- 
ing preacher, though now sixty-eight. Hougu- 
TON, of the ‘little church round the corner,’ is in 
his sixty-first year. Mora@an, of St. Thotnas’s, 
is sixty-two. BrLLows, the veteran of Unitari- 
anism, is sixty-six, while Rongrt COLLYER is 
fifty-eight. TayLor, of the Broadway Taberna- 
cle, and Ropinson, of the Memorial Church,,. 
each is in his fifty-first year. RyLance, of 8t. 
Mark’s, is fifty-four. TaLmace is forty-eight, 
and Van DYKE, who was his most severe oppo- 
nent, is ten years older. BEECHER hus just en- 
tered his sixty-eighth year, and has a greater de- 
gree of vitality than any American preacher of 
that uge.”’ 


At the ageof.. 
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OUR CITY—SUGGESTIONS FOR 
REFORM. 


Tue man, it was said of old, who can rule him- 
self can govern a city; and Socrates tells us that 
he alone who benefits his fellow-citizens will de- 
serve and win their esteem. The city of New 
York has as yet little reason to apply to itself 
either adage, and its rulers have for many years 
had but small claim to its regard. They have 
neither ruled themselves nor the city well. They 
have been busy politicians and active party lead- 


ers, often foreigners, impulsive and uncultivated ; 


they have forgotten the interests of their fellow- 
citizens, neglected their welfare, and made their 
adopted or native city no comfortable home for 
the laboring classes, the immigrant and the work- 
ing-men. ey have reduced it almost to the con- 
dition of a medieval city. Its uncleanly streets, 
unhealthy districts, scenes of squalor and vice; 
its odious scents that bring sickness and disgust 


~# even in winter; its insufficient water supply ; its 
* miserable methods of carrying off its refuse; its 


docks, sewerage, pavements, markets—remind 
one of pictures of a medieval Paris and London 
ofa century ago. Our rulers for the past twenty 
years seem to have forgotten to care for anything 
but themselves. No city pays such extravagant 
salaries to its iticererer do swarms of use- 
less officials so prey “upon the community, no- 
where is so little intelligence found among the 
rulers of a city, except perhaps in a Turkish town 
of Asia Minor, and as a necessary consequence, 
nowhere is the industrious and useful citizen 
made so uncomfortable. 

Looking down, in these bright October days, 


\upon our splendid and crowded city, its unrivalled 


site, its matchless rivers and harbors, its magnifi- 
cent stréets, its warehouses laden with the busi- 
ness of the world, our picture would seem almost 
anincredible one. All around is rapid growth and 
progress. Abundance, plenty, ease,would seem the 
lot of our industrious citizens. Nowhere is food 
so cheap or fuel so easily obtamed. The Euro- 
pean cities take from us the necessaries of life, 
and New York: distributes the products of the 
West amidst the hungry nations of the East. 
London relies upon us for nearly half its daily 
bread, and Paris for a large proportion. The 
fruits of the autumn are distributed among us in 
a boundless supply; but in every European city 
they are costly, above the reach of the poor. Our 
harbor, the most admirable of all, swept by tide 
and river, opens to receive the choicest gifts of 
trade. Our climate, bright and fair, would seem 
to invite the perpetual presence of health. Our 
skies are changeable but brilliant. The private 
zeal of our citizens has lined our streets with 
houses more convenient and comfortable than 
were ever seen before, with warehouses more 
costly and well contrived, and churches, school- 
houses, and even tenement-houses often admira- 
ble and comfortable in all their construction. 

. And yet—and here comes in the canker of our 
selfish and unpatriotic government—in the midst 
of the fairest gifts of nature, our favorite city 
shows by its death rate and its sick-list that it is 
less healthy and safe for the well in many of its 
districts than several of the European capitals 
and almost every American city. It is the chil- 
dren who chiefly suffer from the cruelty of our 
careless rulers. It is the children who fall by the 
hands of these ruthless Herods. It is in summer 
that the slaughter of our innocents begins. Then 
the death rate of infants and children under five 
years of age rises to a proportion unknown to 
any sister city. Sometimes the number who die 
weekly in July, August, and the early part of 
September is more than a thousand; the death 
rate that ought not to be over twenty-four is thir- 
ty-five or forty to the thousand. New York sur- 
passes at that time the unhealthiness of Calcutta, 
and cuts off its growing population by its cruel 
‘negligence. Like some careless parent who ex- 
poses her infant to malignant airs and poisonous 
vapors, and. then seés it pine away, our ruthless 
politicians waste the money that would have pu- 
rified the city in gross extravagance, and leave 
its children to die. 

The cause of this extraordinary death rate 
among the very young in New York can only be 
the malaria of filth and negligence. It exists in 
no other city. Philadelphia, where the heat is 
greater than at New York, shows no similar or 
equal change. Boston is not unhealthy in the 
summer. Even Baltimore and Charleston are not 
dangerous to the very young in their tropical 
August and September. Said the New York Sun, 
August 2, 1880: “If people died in New York 
throughout the year at the rate maintained last 
week, the total mortality of the city would be 
about 57,000, or more than double the average 
death rate... .The death rate of the city, despite 
its admirable situation for health under average 
conditions and with proper sanitary precautions, 
stands among the highest of the cities of the 
world.” And it notices “ the alarming proportion 


- of the inhabitants, especially infants,” carried off 


by what it seems to think is the result of the 
sanitary condition of the tenement-houses. The 
New York Heraid has frequently in the summer 
months a bitter wail over the death of the in- 
fants, without suggesting any remedy except an 
appeal to the sanitary authorities. By the state- 
ment of Register Nagle, of the New York Health 
Department (1878), it appears that our city is 
less healthy than any one of its Northern neigh- 
bors. The death rate of New York is 24.50 ina 
thousand ; of Philadelphia, only 18.81; of Bos- 
ton, 20; Chicago, 18. Of the Southern cities, 
Baltimore, Charleston, and New Orleans are less 
healthy than New York, owing no doubt to their 
want of sewerage and sanitary care. London, 


' which is well drained and cared for, is healthier, 


its death rate being only 21.79 in a thousand, 
The other large cities of Europe are not far from 
the average of New York. At Paris (1872), 26.82 
died in a thousand ; at Dublin (1871), 27.09. In 
the official report from Washington for the past 


ten weeks the death rate of New York is given 
at 34.19 per thousand ; Philadelphia, 32.18 ; Chi- 
cago, 26.825; New Orleans, 23.62 ; and Brooklyn 
rises to 42.88. It does not appear that there is 
anywhere so startling a mortality among children 
as with us, or that the new generation is any- 
where so thinned by the malarious influence of 
the summer heats. 

One need not go far to seek the cause of this 
fatal peculiarity. Itis the malaria of a bad gov- 
ernment that kills the children. It is Tammany 
Hall that for twenty years and more has been their 
executioner. A bad or incompetent municipal 
government, like the bad manager of a household, 
leaves its family to perish in filth, to suffer from 
neglect, to waste away in slovenly disorder its 
health and substance. Health and cleanliness 
are inseparably connected. A government that 
would purify the streets of New York, reform its 
management, diminish its odors, reduce its taxes, 
would soon transform it into one of the healthiest 
of cities, and save the lives of countless children. 
It is a change in our municipal rulers that we 
chiefly want, a selection of intelligent and repu- 
table men for our Mayor, Aldermen, and other 
ofticials, who will govern the city as they would 
govern their own families, and introduce to it all 
the improvements in civic life that have given 
health and comfort to other cities. At present 
we are governed by a single ruler, who cares only 
to control our finances, direct our politics, ap- 
point our officials, guide the Democratic party, 
select our next President, but who has shown 
his utter unfitness for the positions he has as- 
pired to fill, New York demands a different and 
purer government, and the Republican party 
alone can offer one. 

Let every voter as he goes to the polls reflect 
upon the condition of the city. If he votes for 
the Democratic candidates, he votes, in fact, for 
the continuance of the malaria of filth and ig- 
norance, for the slaughter of the children in the 
summer months, the odors and discomforts of the 
winter. If he votes for the Republican candi- 
dates, he votes for national prosperity and mu- 
nicipal reform. EvGenkK LAWRENCE. 


(Begun in Harper's Werxty No. 1203.) 


A CONFIDENTIAL AGENT. 


By JAMES PAYN, 


Avrnor or “At Her Mrroy,” “ Bren in Tur Bonr,” 
on Horsruaok,” Worp,” 
Unpek One Roor,” “ Spieits,” ero. 


CHAPTER XLV. 
THE LAWYER AND THE MAJOR. 


It was before the days of twin ships and of the 
Calais-Douvres that Mr. Frank Barlow took his 
departure to Paris by way of Folkestone; but 
even if those admirable scientific inventions had 
been in existence, it is doubtful whether they 
would have much availed him against the effects 
of a sea-vo His nature was averse to range, 
and he had never tempted the waves before, ex- 
cept in the floating bridge between Gosport and 
Portsmouth; and we all know what the ocean 
does with a new-comer. It receives him much as 
a midshipmen’s mess in old times was wont to 
receive one from his mother’s apron-strings. 


. When Mr. Barlow set foot-em Boulogne shores he 


was in that pitiable state that he almost made up 
his mind to take out letters of naturalization, and 
become a Frenchman for evermore, rather than 
recross the Straits. Nor at the buffet of the 
railway station did he find anything better adapt- 
ed to recover the tone of his stomach than ratafia 
cakes, small sticks of chocolate, and very large 
cruet-bottles of vinegar and oil. Soup, indeed, 
he contrived to procure; but as it consisted—no, 
it had to consistence, as it was obviously com- 
posed of hot water with melted butter in it—it 
benefited him very little. 

Years afterward, when speaking of this unique 
experience (for he never left his native land 
again), Mr. Barlow was wont to remark that 
though in foreign travels he often saw in the flesh 
what had apparently been boiled for soup, he 
never beheld those soups which those rags at 
some remote period must have made. On that 
long, uninteresting route to Paris it also struck 
him how very few English folks could ever be 
got to take it, and how they would inveigh against 
its tedium, if it only happened to be in England. 
At one station he was so fortunate as to procure 
some oranges, the only food familiar to him, and 
therefore in which he had any confidence, at half 
a franc apiece. But the pangs of hunger com- 


pelled him subsequently to procure some little 


cakes, which turned out to be made of the same 
substance that is used at home for giving to dead 


rabbits that powerful aroma that fits them to be 


a “drag” for a pack of hounds. Suffering, then, 
from a distressing combination of anise-seed and 

de mer, and we may add mal du pays, Mr. 
Frank Barlow arrived in Paris, and took up his 
quarters at the Louvre. He was not sorry to find 
that Major Lovell was for the present elsewhere, 
since an opportunity for recruiting himself was 
thus afforded him; and having taken advantage 
of it, and addressed a short note to the major re- 
questing an interview upon a subject of impor- 
tance, he awaited events with his usual confidence 
and serenity of mind. 

The same evening he received a few lines from 
the major expressing his willingness to see him, 
and was at once ushered to his apartment on the 
third - floor. 

It was scarcely possible for two men of the 
same race, age, and position in life to have fewer 
things in common with one another than Freder- 
ick Lovell and Frank Barlow. With the latter 
we are already acquainted : an uncompromisingly 
honest fellow, devoted to his profession and his 
mistress; strictly moral and genuinely though 
unenthusiastically religious; a very favorable 


‘ment. 


specimen on the whole of the middle class to 
which he belonged. Socially the two men stood 
nearly on the same level, but the surroundings of 
the major had from the first been of a more aris- 
tocratic kind; his parents had died early, and he 
had been placed by his uncle and guardian at a 
public school, and from it at once entered the 
army. He had had therefore very little educa- 
tion, while he had been left to himself altogether 
as to moral training. His father had been a man 
of fashion, and used to be known in circles of 
which Barlow pére had known nothing as “‘Cat- 
erpillar Lovell.” The sobriquet arose from his 
possession of an insect of that description which 
he was wont,in the days of the Regency, when 
such eccentric bets were common, to back for a 
great deal of money to escape from a soup-plate, 
in the centre of which it had been placed, more. 
quickly than any other caterpillar. The pretty 
creature was a fortune to him, until some one 
discovered that its celerity arose from the fact of 
the plate being a warmed one, when that source 
of revenue ceased. 

He left little behind him; but Frederick had 
great expectations from his uncle, a bachelor and 
a man of science. His weakness was astronomy, 
and he possessed the largest telescope and the 
tallest observatory in his native county. When 
important transits were expected, his lawn used 
to be laid out with and ropes in illustration 
of the phenomena about to take place in the 
celestial regions. one occasion, when Master 
Frederick was at home for the holidays, he dis- 
turbed these scientific arrangements to make room 
for a game at bowls, and in replacing them mixed 
up Jupiter and Venus in a very compromising 
and improper manner. This interference with 
the stars and their courses cost him his inherit- 
ance. The greater part of his uncle’s wealth 
went to endow scientific research, while he him- 
self remained a poor man with expensive tastes, 
and little beyond his good looks and captivating 
manners wherewith to make his way in the world. 
Nevertheless, he had never ridden in an omnibus, 
nor staid at a hotel, even in Paris, without in- 
dulging himself in a private sitting-room. He was 
in his own apartment now, lying on the sofa, 
with a cigarette in his mouth and Za Vie Parisi- 
enne in his hand, when his visitor was announced. 
He rose at once, with an inclination-of his head 
that contrasted very favorably with the other's | 
stiff and embarrassed bow, and motioned him to 
a seat. 

Barlow, I believe ?” 

“Yes; I have ventured to call upon you on a 
matter of great importance, and about which, as 
I understand through Sir Charles Pargiter, you 
can give me information. It is with respect to 
Matthew Helston.” 

A flush came over the major’s somewhat deli- 
cate and pallid features. ‘‘Do you come on Sir 
Charles’s behalf?” he inquired. 

“No, sir; Idonot. Iam a lawyer.” He hes- 
itated for an instant. te 

The major bowed with even greater courtesy 
than before, but also with more coldness. His 
experience of gentlemen of the long robe (and he 
did not understand the nice distinctions of the 
legal profession) had been very unfavorable. 

“My object in coming to Paris, Major Lovell, 
is, in the first place, to discover the whereabouts 
of Mr. Helston, and, in the next place, to recover 
the missing diamonds.” 

“You are acting on instructions from Mr. Sig- 
net, I suppose ?” returned the other. ‘‘ However, 
that makes little matter,as from a note I got 
from Sir Charles this evening it seems their in- 
terests are now identical. Well, I’m sorry I can’t 
assist you, Mr. Barlow. Ido not know where Mr. 
Helston is, and need not say that I am in equal 
ignorance as to the diamonds.” 

“And yet I understood that you had seen Mr. 
Helston.” 

“No, sir, I have not; and, to speak frankly, if 
I had I should not feel justified in giving you any 
information respecting him. You will say, per- 
haps, that it is the duty of every man to further 
the ends of justice. I do not dispute it; but I 
also claim to exercise the right of private judg- 
I can not oblige you in this matter.” 

“You speak of private judgment,” said Mr. 
Barlow; “ may I inquire if it is not some private 
and personal feeling which is actuating you in 
thus refusing to assist me? I am aware---though, 
as I believe, you are strangers to each other— 
that years ago circumstances_brought you into a 
certain connection with Matthew Helston.” 

“They may or may not have done 50, sir,”’ an- 
swered the other, haughtily, “but at all events 
they afford no subject of discussion with a 
stranger.” 

“Still, though I have read that when one man 
has wronged another it is a temptation to him to 
do him further hurt, I can scarcely imagine any 
person of honorable feeling who, finding his de- 
feated rival under foot, would designedly assist 
in crushing him. I am here, I confess, as Mat- 
thew Helston’s friend. I wish to do the best I 
can—which, alas ! can be but. very little—for him. 
If I could see him I could, perhaps, persuade him 
to make some amends for the offense he has 
committed. At all events, I should know that 
he was alive, whereas at present-his unhappy wife 
knows not whether he is above-ground or not, 
and suffers extreme anxiety and distress of 
mind.” 

“Will you swear to me,” interrupted the ma- 
jor, suddenly, “that this and no other is the rea- 
son of your making these inquiries? That yeu 
have no motive, such as that offer of reward of- 
fered by Lady Pargiter, or as instructions from 
her, or from Mr. Signet, and no covert intention 
of doing the man an ill turn ?” | 

“So help me Heaven I have not, Major Lovell,” 


returned Mr. Barlow, earnestly. “ When I tell, 
you that my dearest hope, notwithstanding all. 
that has happened, is to ally m to one dear 


and near to him, you may imagine that I am the 


last person to do him an injury, or—whatever 


may be my respect for the 
to bring him to justice.” 

_ “Tn that case, Mr. Barlow,” returned the ma- 
jor, gravely, “what information I am possessed 
of is very much at your service; but it will, I 
fear, be of small advantage to you. You. how. 
ever, will be the best judge of that, and therefore 
I will simply set before you all I know.” 

“Will you kindly let me have pen and ink »” 

ereupon Mr. Barlow was accom 

with those familiar articles, though in rari 

under which he scarcely recognized them: the 

ink-bottle being an egg in a bird’s nest, and the 

quill pen having beads on its feather and a tasse! 

on its tip. 

“T have seen Mr. Helston but twice in my 
life, and each time only for a few seconds.” be. 
gan the major ; “ but, from circumstances to which 
you have alluded, the tidings that he had disap. 
peared with Lady Pargiter’s jewels aroused a 
greater interest In my mind than it otherwise 
would have done. I should say, by-the-bye, that 
I was present on one occasion when Lady Par. 
giter, as it seemed to me, treated him with 
great indignity, and I pitied the man; and though 
afterward he expressed pleasure at a certain mis. 
fortune that befell me—it was the loss of a bet 
—I owed him no grudge on that account, for | 
felt that he had good cause to be hostile to me. 
This bet I had made with one Captain Langton; 
and since it was in his presence that Helston ina 
manner insulted me—” 

“One moment, Major Lovell,” interrupted Mr. 
Barlow. “How was it that Helston met you in 
Captain Langton’s company?” That he should 


laws of my country— 


have done so struck the lawyer as remarkable, and 


even suggested that Helston might have had 
acquaintances, such as his friends and family had 
no idea of, all along. 

“Well, the whole thing happened in a moment. 
We stopped him in his cab one night, thinking 
him a perfect stranger, in order to decide a bet 
—or rather Langton did.” 

“‘Bless my soul!” murmured Mr. Barlow, to 
whom this proceeding appeared outrageous. 

“And that was why,” continued the major, 
“though I should have been silent upon the sub- 
ject to people in general, I spoke to Langton about 
Heiston after the robbery.” 
“Then even at that early date, Major Lovell, 
you took it for granted he was guilty ?”’ 

“Well, it looked uncommonly fishy, of course, 
from the very first. I certainly never expressed 
any such opinion, nor indeed did Langton at that 
time. On the contrary, he suggested that Pargi- 
ter, being very hard up, might have laid hands on 
the diamonds himself.” | 

“* Not in earnest, surely ?” said Mr. Barlow, very 
much scandalized. 

“Well, half in joke, half in earnest. Langton 
is a very queer fellow. I spoke to him, as I now 
remember, about the robbery because he had at 
one time expressed a wish to see the diamonds, 
and knowing I was a friend of Pargiter’s, had ask- 
ed me to procure him the opportunity.” 

** And did you ?” ; 

“No; Langton is not the sort of man I should 
wish to introduce to a friend’s house. I put 
him off with some excuse or another.” 

Discursive and apparently aimless as was the 
major’s statement, there was one portion of it 
which struck the lawyer’s attention in a manner 
hardly explicable even to his own mind. 

“You have hinted,” he interposed, “that this 
Captain Langton is not a special friend of yours. 
May I ask what you know about him ?” 

“ Well, it is very little ; he is merely a card-room 
acquaintance. He is an unpopular man amongst 
us ; but then he is generally a winner, which may 
partly account for that. However, some men 
have a great objection to him—Sir Charles Pargi- 
ter has, for one. I remember his saying at the 
club that he believed he must have committed a 
murder, and some one replying, ‘So he has, but 
it was only at sea’—which for all I know may 
have been the case.” 

“Did you know of the robbery in Moor Street 
at that time?” inquired Mr. Barlow. 

“Well, no; how could we? In fact, it must 
have been just then in course of commission.” 

“Did you speak to Captain Langton about it 
the next day ?” 

“No; he left England almost immediately, to 
spend his Christmas in Paris. Our conversation — 
about Helston took place some time afterward— 
just after Lady Pargiter had advertised the re- 
ward. He said it was offered too late, for that 
Helston had been in Paris for a week, and had 
no doubt by that time disposed of the jewels. He 
even named a diamond merchant in the Rue de 
Bris to whom he had offered them.” 
he But how came Captain Langton to know 
that ?” 

‘“‘T have no idea. Langton, however, is a man 
ready to do a stroke of business in anything ; 30 
diamonds as likely as anything else; so that he 
may have visited the merchant on his own ac- 
count. As I have said; he is a queer fish.” 

“And yet it was upon his testimony, it seems, 
that you wrote to Lady Pargiter to say that Hel- 
ston was in Paris.” ; 

“No, not entirely,” said the major, reddening 
and hesitating. ‘It is true I had not seen the 
man myself, but I had seen one the fact of whose 
presence here—taking into consideration Lang- 
ton’s evidence—convinced me that it was so.” 

“I do not quite follow you, Major Lovell. Pray 
forgive me if I seem to press you on what may 
be delicate ground; but the importance of this 
matter may be very great.” : 

“Well, the fact is I recognized a lady in the 
street as one to whom Mr. Helston, when & very 


-young man, was deeply attached, and—”’ 


“You mean Phobe Mayson ?” 

“Yes ; and Langton told me (I don’t know upon 
whose authority) that Helston had renewed his 
addresses to her; that they had, in fact, come to 
Paris in company. The whole story seemed 50 
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robable that I felt it my duty, since 
Mr. Signet was questioning his claim 
to compensation, to let Pargiter know 
how matters stood; but I did it, I do 


re you, against the grain. 4 
am sure of that,” said Mr. Bar- 
low, earnestly. “ You do not happen —. 
to know, of course, where the young * 
erson you spoke of is residing? rw 
“ Most certainly not,” returned the r 
major, in a tone which might have : 
been mistaken (by a stranger to him) 29 


for one of virtuous indignation, but 


«hich was in reality caused by wound- s the Value thereof in Goid or Silver, agecable t 

ed pride. At of Affembly paffed at NEWBERNt 
“But you can give me the name of ‘a 10t® Day of May, 1780 - 

the jeweller ?” SAV 
lt is either Monteur or Montagne < Divit 

—Langton’s French is very fishy— a 

but the Rue de Bris is a short street, > > mihé Jretium. : 

and you will have no difficulty in find- | 


“Tam greatly obliged to you, Major 
Lovell,” said Barlow, rising. “You 
have behaved most frankly.” ‘ 

“Not at all, not at all,” put in the 
major. ‘“ You have my best wishes, not only for | 
the recovery of the diamonds, but for helping 
your friend out of his scrape—* removing him 
_ from the jurisdiction of the court,’ is, I believe, 
the technical expression. Good-evening.” 

Under anv other circumstances Mr. Barlow 
would have very warmly protested against a 
phrase which certainly imputed to him very un- 
professional intentions ; but he was too well sat- 
isfied with his companion’s behavior to find fault 
with him, and also too full of a certain thought 
which his narration had suggested to him to take 
much note of minor matters. What had obtain- 
ed possession of his mind was evidently a subject 
insignificant enough in the present connection in 
the major’s eyes, but which in those of the lawyer 
was growing every moment, though in a vague 
and dusky fashion, like the genius of the bottle 
in the Arabian tales; only the shape it took was 
by no means that of a genius, but of one Captain 
Langton—a man who had been anxious to get a 
sight of the Pargiter diamonds, and who, though 
tolerated, as it seemed, in certain circles of soci- 
ety, was credited with a murder, though only at 
sea, It was incredible, notwithstanding all that 
had happened to disturb Mr. Barlow’s views re- 
specting Helston’s character, that such a man as 
this could have been a friend and still more a 
confidant of Matthew’s. How came it, then, 
that he should profess to know, not only that 
he was in Paris, but that he was in possession 
of the diamonds, and endeavoring to dispose of 
them ? 

This weighty question, in connection with cer- 
tain possibilities contingent on it and in combi- 
nation, it may be added, with the eccentric and 
unaccustomed movements of the eider-down quilt 
with which his bed was provided, rendered Mr. 
Barlow’s first night in Paris a very disturbed 


one. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. } 


“A CHANGE IN THE CABINET.” 


Ovr artist, in his striking double-page drawing, 
presents a timely warning of the tendency of the 
Democratic demands in favor of a “ change” in the 
government under the leadership of the man of 
whom General Grant said that he was “crazy to 
be President, ambitious, vain, and weak, and 
would easily be controlled by the South.” The 
group, as shown in the picture, is made up as 
follows: 

Secretary of State-—Joun KEtiy, of New York, 
successor to WiLtt1aM M. Tweep as Boss of the 
Tammany Hall Party. 

Secretary of the Treasury.—Danret W. Voor- 
HEES, of Indiana, the renowned advocate of the 
85-cent dollar, 

Secretary of War.—Hrnry Watterson, of Ken- 
_ tucky, leader of the valiant host of a hundred 
thousand men, all on 2 

Secretary of the Navy.—Wape Hampton, of 
South Carolina, champion defender of “ the prin- 
ciples for which Lez and Jackson fought for four 
vears.”” 

Secretary of the Interior. —BkENJAMIN FACEABOUT 
But.er, the Massachusetts statesman who, “ina 
very impressive manner,” predicted a political 
revolution in Ohio and Indiana. But the revolu- 
tion went the wrong way for him. 

Postmaster-General.—FERNANDO Woon, of New 
York, who, while Mayor of this city, in January, 
1861, sent the following memorable dispatch to 
Rosert Toomss, of Georgia : 


“Hon, Robert Toombs, Milledgeville, Georgia: 

“*In reply to your dispatch, I regret to say that arms . 
intended for and consigned to the State of Georgia 
have been seized by the police of this State, but that 
the city of New York should in no way be made re- 
sponsible for the outrage. 

“As Mayor, have no authority over the police. If 
I had the power, I should summarily punish the au- 
thors of this illegal and unjustifiable seizure of private 
property. Frrxanvo Woop.” 


Attorney-General.—Rosert Toomss, of Georgia, 
_ one of the “old boys of the South who will see 

that Hancock, Yank or no Yank, does the fair 
thing by them.” This is the unreconstructed 
ex-senator who said that “ Hancock will run the 
machine to suit them, or they will run the thing 
themselves, They are not going to be played 
with any longer.” 

To such a cabinet Jerrerson Davis would be 
hailed as “a welcome visitor.” He could then 
point with complacency to the boastful prophecy 
he made twenty years ago, when the prison doors 
closed behind him, in these words, “The princi- 
ple for which we contend is bound to re-assert 
itself, though it may be at another time and in 
another form.” 
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were sought by those who could get 

no room below. In the side streets 
| truckmen placed their wagons, with 
seats in each for a dozen or more, 
and every seat was engaged at a high 
price long before the procession be- 
gan to move. Many of the houses 
were elaborately decorated, and hun- 
dreds of them were illuminated from 
cellar to garret. 

The arrangements of the parade 
were admirably made, and there was 
no confusion. When the march be- 
gan, the enthusiasm of the thousands 
along the line expressed itself in 
cheering and in displays of fire-works. 
All along the route, from the lower 
part of Fifth Avenue to the very end, 
rockets and Roman candles were 
discharged, and electric and colored 
lights were burned. The fire-works, 
taken in connection with the almost 
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FAC-SIMILE OF NORTH CAROLINA SHIN-PLASTER, 1780. 


BATTLE OF KING’S MOUNTAIN. 


THE. centennial celebration of the battle of 
King’s Mountain, North Carolina—one of the most 
important of all the contests of the Revolutionary 
war fought in the Southern States—opened on 
the 5th inst., and lasted three days. The ceremo- 
nies took place on the battle-ground, and near the 
spot where FerGuson, the commander of the Brit- 
ish troops, fell in the memorable fight, which re- 
sulted in the defeat of his army. The weather 
was fine, and thousands assembled to take part in 
the festivities of the occasion. The programme 


of the first day included speeches by Dana G. 


Fow.er, of North Carolina, Governor JETER, of 
South Carolina, Rev. D. E. Butter, of Georgia, 
Judge Nrxon VanpykE, of Tennessee, General S. 
W. WituraMs, of Arkansas, and L. M. McMu1, of 
Mississippi. 

On the second dav not less than ten thousand 
people gathered on the grounds to witness the 
sham fight in imitation of the original battle ; but 
they were disappointed, as a change was finally 
agreed upon, and a military parade was substi- 
tuted for the fight. General Hunt, of the United 
States army, was in command. 

The third and great day of the celebration wit- 
nessed the assembling of a still larger gathering. 
The exercises commenced with a national salute 
at sunrise by the Richmond ( Virginia) Howitzers, 
and at 10 a.m. a review of all the troops was held 
by General Hunt, after which the people crowded 
around the speakers’ stand, which had been erect- 
ed in one of the ravines leading down the side of 
the mountain. Seats had been provided for five 
hundred on the stand, and these with the seats 
on the side of the mountain for the audience 
formed one vast amphitheatre. A lyric, written 
by Mrs. Ciara DarGan McLean, of Yorkville, 
South Carolina, and set to music by Professor 
E. W. Lineseck, of Salem, North Carolina, was 
sung by an improvised choir with fine effect, led 
by the Fifth United States Artillery Band. The 
rostrum was decorated by one immense United 
States flag, and others representing the thirteen 
original States. After the lyric came the read- 
ing of an ode written for the occasion by Pau. 
H. Hayne, of South Carolina. The reader was 
Colonel C. Jones,.of Augusta, Georgia. 
The orator of the day, Hon. Jonn W. Dantet, of 
Lynchburg, Virginia, then delivered a stirring ad- 
dress, in the course of which he recited in glow- 
ing words the story of the struggle of a hundred 
years ago. After the address a procession was 
formed, which marched to the monument, some 
four hundred vards distant. Here the ceremony 
of unveiling the monument was performed by four 
young ladies, assisted by Governors Jarvis, of 
North Carolina, Hotiipay, of Virginia, and 
of South Carolina, and General CampsBELL, of Ten- 
nessee, while the vast audience sang the doxolo- 
gy. At five o’clock a dress parade was held, and 
at night a grand pyrotechnic display ended the 
celebration, which, taken all together, was a great 
success. 

The monument is a granite shaft measuring 
twenty-six feet in height and eighteen feet at the 
base, resting on a broad pedestal, composed of 
five steps, and sloping to the top, which is about 
two and a half feet square. The inscriptions are 
cut on marble slabs imbedded two inches in the 
granite masonry. 

A number of interesting relics of the battle are 
grouped by our artist in the picture on page 700. 
The piece of shin-plaster currency, a fac-simile of 
which appears at the head of this article, is a cu- 
rious reminder of the dark days in North Caro- 
lina that tried men’s souls. 


THE GREAT PARADE. 


bryonp all question the great Republican pa- 
rade in New York on the 11th inst. was the 
most remarkable display of the kind ever seen in 
this city. Not only was it noteworthy in point of 
numbers, but also in the character of its compo- 
sition. According to the figures carefully gath- 
ered by the New York Zimes, fully 60,000 men 
took part in the procession, and these included 
manv of the leading merchants, bankers, and bro- 
kers, whose names are well known in the business 
world. There were many visiting organizations 
from Brooklyn, Philadelphia, New Jersey, and 
other neighboring places. The streets on the 
route in Fifth and Madison avenues and Madison 
Square were crowded with enthusiastic specta- 
tors, many of whom patiently stood or sat for 
hours watching the grand spectacle. It is prob- 
ably no exaggeration to say that a quarter of a 
million of persons looked on, many thousands of 
whom were ladies. The steps and balconies, 
fences and trees, as well as the sidewalks and 
streets, were crowded, and even the house-tops 


handsomely uniformed men, march- 
ing like veterans, made a splendid 
spectacle. At several points special 
pains were taken to compliment the marching 
men by the excellence of the decorations and the 
fine display of fire-works and colored lights. The 
Union League Club house was noticeable in this 
respect. 

The reviewing stand°south of the Worth Monu- 
ment, where General Grant and other distinguish- 
ed persons witnessed the parade, was draped with 
flags, while the same red, white, and blue emblem 
waved from a dozen staffs around its edges. All 
night long the great procession kept moving on, 
and not until near daylight did the last company 
pass the stand. Even then the streets were still 
crowded, and thousands lingered to see the end. 


ENGLISH COUNTRY PARSONS. 


Tue English country clergy are fond of amuse- 
ments. The traveller on Monday morning by any 
main line running to London must have noticed 
during the summer how frequently the parson of 
each parish gets in at his road-side station; and 
should the observer return at the end of the week 
he will find that the last down train on Saturday 
evening puts down one parson at least at everv 
station. Railroads have broken down much of 
the intellectual isolation in which country parsons 
were wont to live. Now they can visit the Brit- 
ish Museum Library and the Academy as fre- 
quently as more favored mortals. Publicity has 


endless array of torches, borne by ° 


also softened their ruder amusements, and refined 


upon the coarser tastes of the clerical generations 
which closed the last and began the present 
century. The rough-riding hunting parson who 
scoured the country by day and caroused at 
night is extinct even in the wilds of Cumber- 
land, in Wales, and in North Devon, which has 
formed such a pleasant clerical Alsatia for more 
than one novelist. Shooting is left to the man 
of country tastes with a small parish and large 
glebe, or to the “squarson,”’ as Bishop Wilber- 
force appropriately called him who was at once 
parson and squire of a parish. A small pro- 
portion of clergy here and there join the ladies 
in shooting with the bow and arrow, and discourse 
glibly of York ends and target practice. Phey 
may be divided into two classes. The one, ath- 
letic, and devoted from old college tastes to vio- 
lent out-door exercise, gives itself heart and soul 
to archery, rises early, shoots a certain number of 
arrows daily, and maintains the keenest rivalry 
between its hits and their value at yesterday’s 
practice and the same to-day. Very few of the 
second and much more numerous class either 
could or would join in the pursuits of the former. 
Archery is for them a pleasant excuse for dan- 


gling about with wives and sisters, an agreeable © 


mode of spending a summer afternoon with neigh- 
bors out-of-doors. The younger clergy half a 
dozen years ago were credited with an extreme 
fondness for croquet. The game is now extinct, its 
place being filled by lawn tennis. Fishing is still, 
as it has been since the Restoration, the amuse- 
ment par excellence of the country clergy. Multi- 
tudes of them thankfully welcome the peace of the 
brook-side, and many a sermon is found by them 
week after week in its stones. Fishing offends no 
one; it affords abundant time for thought, giving 
just the requisite spice of excitement and rivalry 
with neighboring anglers to recommend it as liter- 
ally a recreation for one wearied with the great- 
ness as well as the littleness of parochial matters. 
Above all, it has its literary side, and is a schol- 
arly pursuit. Often, too, it brings a parson into 


friendly contact with réserved characters, whom 


he could not meet elsewhere than at the trout 
stream. We have even known two rods laid 
aside there for half an hour, and one soul pour 
out its deepest trouble to another, bound by its 
holy profession to be at once sympathetic and 
helpful. Who shall say, when he is thus spend- 
ing his leisure, that a parson is out of place by 
the water-side with a rod in his hand? As a 
matter of fact the best angler in most districts is 
usually a parson.. Even in Presbyterian Scotland 
a “fushing meenister” is not now regarded with 
the same dislike as he was twenty years ago: 
not the only sign, it may be added, of a more 
liberal tone in that country’s theology. 


HUMORS- OF THE DAY. 


” A OLERGYMAN past middle age, after having united 
a loving couple in the holy bonds of matrimony, was 
asked by some present at the marriage feast how he, 
a bachelor, could consistently engage in such cere- 
monies. The man’s answer was significant: *‘ In 
a man’s life there are two periods when he is likely to 
marry—one when he is P eee and has no sense, the 
other when he is old and lost his sense. He was glad 
to inform them that he was past one, and had not yet 
reached the other.” | 


When our ee found it was impossible to moor 
the yacht, he said he was pretty mad. At any rate he 
was of a can’t-anchor-us frame of mind. 


“Tt is true,” said an old philosopher, “ that two heads 
are usually better than one, but it never could be thus 
with the two heads on the same pin.” 


“What ie the first thing to be done in case of fire?” 
asked Professor Stearns. 
pany,” promptly answered the boy at the foot of the 
class, whose father had been burned out once or twice. 


‘Sue the insurance com- 


New York people are ik Se to be ordinarily sharp, 
yet they are being continually taken in by French flats. 


Charles Fox and his friend Mr. ‘Hare, both much in- 
commoded by duns, were together in a house, when 
seeing some shabby men about the door, they were 
afraid they were bailiffs in search of one of them. Not 
knowing which was in danger, Fox opened the win- 
dow, and calling to them, said, ** Pray, geutlemen, are 
you Fox-hunting, or Hare-hunting ?” 


A French writer says there was once in the environs 
of Rouen a miller’s daughter so pretty and so cruel 
that the sighs of her lovers alone served to turn the 
sails of her father’s mill. 


Prorrssor. ‘*‘ What are the constituents of quartz?” 
Strupent. “ Pints.” [Not a amile from the class. 


— 


A man who married a Jewess shortly afterward join- 
ed the temperance society, and never dared to kiss his 
wife from that day, because he had considered himself 
prohibited by the pledge from meddlifig with Jew-lipa. 
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Exuttant Tammanyite. “ Begorra, the ticket shpakes for itself!” 
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Ferxanpo Woon, Postmaster-General. 
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TO THE WINGED EMIGRANTS. 


Now crimson and gold are turning the leaves, 
And swallows are chattering under the eaves; 
In a night and day 
“They will fly away 
From under our roof and under our sky: 
Good-by, swallows! good-by! good-by ! 


You bid me “ Good-morning” at dawning gray; 
We chattered at evening about our day; 
I knew what you said, 
My glances you read, 
We loved, and we never asked how or why: 
Good-by, swallows ! good-by! good-by! 


Here we shall tarry, away you will roam, 


But though you come again back to your home, ) 


Last spring-time is o’er, 
And comes never more; 
It was well outworn. Is it worth a sigh? 
Good-by, swallows! good-by! good-by! 


Though the rose be gone, and our joy was vain, 
In violet-time you will come again, 
And the rose -will bloom 
. From the last year’s tomb; 
And yet, and yet, I say, with a sigh, 
Good-by, swallows! good-by! good-by! 


{Begun in Harrrr’s No. 1235.) 
ASPHODEL. 
By MISS M. E. BRADDON, 


Avraor or “Barpara; orn, Misery,” “A 
Stiance Wortp,” Lavy Aupiey’s Sroret,” 
*“*Deap Men’s SHoes,” VIXEN,” ETO. 


CHAPTER IX. 
“ OF COLOUR PALE AND DEAD WAS SHE.” 


“Anp so you are Daphne?” said Mr. Goring, 
taking both her hands, and looking at her with 
an amused smile, not without tender admiration 
of the fair pale face and widely opened blue eyes. 
Months afterward he remembered the scared look 
in those lovely eyes, the death-like pallor of the 
complexion; but just now he ascribed Daphne’s 
evident agitation to a school-girl’s natural discom- 
fiture at being found out in a risky escapade. 

“And so you are Daphne?” he repeated. 
“Why, you told me your father was a grocer in 
Oxford Street. Was not that what school-boys 
call a crumper?” 

“No,” said Daphne, recovering herself, and a 
sparkle of mischief lighting up her eyes; “it was 
strictly true—of Martha Dibb’s father.” 

“ And you adopted your friend’s parent for the 
nonce—a strictly Roman custom that of adoption, 
and in harmony with your Roman name. _ By-the- 


Way, were you christened Poppza Daphne, or 


Daphne Poppza ?” 

He had been amusing himself with the squirrel 
for the last half-hour, but he found Daphne’s 
embarrassment ever so much more amusing than 
the squirrel. He felt no more serious about the 
one than about the other. 

* Don’t,” exclaimed Daphne. “ You must have 
known quite well from the first moment that my 
name wasn’t Poppa, just as well as I knew that 
yours wasn’t Nero.” 

“ Well, I had a shrewd suspicion that you were 
romancing about the name; but I swallowed the 
grocer.. That was too bad of you. Do you 
know that you made me quite unhappy, I was 


. miserable at the idea that such a girl as vou could 


be allied with grocery. A ridiculous prejudice, 
was it not, in a man whose father began life as a 
day-laborer ?” 

Daphne had sunk into a low chair by the squir- 
rel’s cage, and was feeding that pampered favorite 
with the green points of some choice conifer. 
She seemed more taken up by his movements 

“than by her future brother-in-law. Her agitation 
had passed, vet she was pale still, only the faint- 
est bloom in her fair cheek, the pink of a wild 
rose. | 

“Please don’t tell Lina,” she pleaded, with her 
eyes on the squirrel. 

“Oh, she doesn’t know anything about it, 
then 

“Not a word. I dared not tell her. When I 
tried to do so I became suddenly aware how hor- 
ridly I had behaved. Martha Dibb and I were 
silly, thoughtless creatures, acting on the impulse 
of the moment.” 

“I don’t think there was much impulse about 
Miss Dibb,” said Mr. Goring; “it’seemed to me 


_ that she only looked on.” 


“Tt is disgustingly mean of you to say that,” 
exclaimed Daphne, recurring to her school-girl 
phraseology, which she had somewhat modified at 
South Hill. 

“Forgive me. And I must really hold my 
tongue about our delicious picnics? Of course I 
shall obey you, little one. But I hate secrets, and 
I am a bad hand at keeping them. I shall never 


- forget those two happy days at Fontainebleau. 


How strange that you and I, who were destined 
to become brother and sister, should make each 
other’s acquaintance in that hap-hazard, informal 
fashion! It seemed almost as if we were fated to 
meet, didn’t it ?” 

“Was that the fate you read in my hand ?” 

“No,” he answered, suddenly grave; “that 
was not what I read. Pshaw!” he added, in a 
lighter tone: “‘ chiromancy is all nonsense. Why 
should a man, not too much given to belief in the 
things that are good for him to believe, pin his 
faith on a fanciful science of that kind? I have 
left off looking at palms ever since that day at 
Fontainebleau. And now tell me about your sis- 
ter. I am longing to see her. To think that I 
should have stumbled on just the one particular 
afternoon on which she was to be so long away! 
I pictured her sitting by yonder bamboo table, 


like Penelope waiting for her Odysseus. Do you 


| 


know that I have come straight through from 
Bergen without stopping ?” 

“ And you have not been home to your Abbey ?” 

“‘My Abbey will keep. By-the-bye, how is the 
place looking—the gardens in all their beauty, I 
suppose ?” 

‘‘T have never seen it.” 

“Never! Why,I thought Lina would be driv- 
ing over once or twice a week to survey her fu- 
ture domain. I take it positively unkind that you 
have never seen my Abbey—my cloisters, where 
never monk walked; my refectory, where never 
monk ate; my chapel, where nobody ever wor- 
shipped. I should have thought curiosity would 
have impelled you to go and look at Goring Ab- 
bey. It is such a charming anomaly. But it 
pleased my poor father to build it, so I must not 
complain.” 

“I think you ought to be very proud of it, when 
you consider how hard your father must have 
worked for the money it cost,” said Daphne, 
bluntly. | 

“Yes; William Giles had to put a long career 
of honest labor behind him before he became 
William Goring and owner of Goring Abbey. He 
was a goodold man. I feel sorry sometimes that 
I am not more like him.” 

“‘ Lina says you are like your mother.” 

“Yes, I believe I resemble her side of the 
house. It was by no means the more meritori- 


ous side, for the Heronvilles were always loose 


fish; while my father was one of the best men 
who ever wore shoe-leather. Do you think Lina 
will be pleasantly surprised by my return ?” 

“Do I think it!” echoed Daphne. ‘“ Why, she 
has been longing for your coming—counting ev- 
ery hour. I know that, though she has not said 
as much. I can read her thoughts.” 

“Clever little puss. Daphne, do you know, I 
am quite delighted to find that my grocer’s daugh- 
ter of Fontainebleau Forest is to be my new sis- 
ter.” 

“You are very good,” returned Daphne, rather 
stifiy. “It’s eight o’clock, so I think, if you'll 
excuse me, I had better go and dress for dinner.” 

“‘ Wait till your people come home. I’ve ever 
sO many questions to ask.” 

“There is the carriage! You can ask them of 
Lina herself.” 

She ran out of the room by the glass door lead- 
ing into the conservatory, leaving Mr. Goring to 
meet his betrothed at the opposite door. She 
ran through the conservatory to the garden. The 
sun was sinking in a sea of many-colored clouds, 
yonder above the hills, and the river at the bot- 
tom of the valley ran between the rushes like 
liquid gold. Daphne stood on the sloping lawn 
staring at the light like a bewildered creature. 

She stood thus for some minutes motionless, 
with clasped hands, gazing at the sunset. Then 
she turned and walked slowly back to the house. 
There was no one to watch her, no one to think 
of her at this moment. Gerald and Lina were 
together in the drawing-room, steeped in the rap- 
ture of reunion. 

‘Let me be rational, let me be reasonable, if I 
can,” Daphne said to herself. She re-entered the 
house by an obscure door at the east end, and 
went up to her own room. There, in the soft 
evening light, she cast herself upon her knees by 
the bed and prayed—prayed with all the fervor 
of her untried soul, prayed that she might be 
kept from temptation, and led to do the thing that 
was right. Prayer so earnest in a nature so light 
and reckless was a new experience. She rose 
from her knees like a new creature, and fancied 
she had plucked the evil weed of a fatal fancy 
out of her heart. She moved about her room 
calmly and quietly, dressed herself carefully, and 
went back to the drawing-room, two minutes be- 
fore the half-hour, radiant and smiling. 

Madoline was still in the gown she had worn 
at the déjeuner. She had taken off her hat, and 
that was all, too happy in her lover’s company to 
spare five minutes for the revision of her toilet. 
Gerald had done nothing to improve his travelling 
attire, - Even the dust of the long railroad jour- 
ney from Hull was still upon his clothes. 

‘Gerald tells me that you and he have made 
friends already, Daphne,” said Lina, in a happy 
voice. 

She was standing by her lover’s side in front 
of the open window, while Sir Vernon sat in a 
distant easy-chair devouring his Zimes, and try- 
ing to make up for the lost hours since the post 
came in. 

“Yes, Daphne and I have sworn eternal friend- 
ship,” exclaimed Gerald, gayly. ‘‘ We mean to be 
a most devoted brother and sister. It was quite 
wonderful how quickly we broke the ice, and how 
ow at home we became in a quarter of an 

our.” 

“Daphne is not a very terrible personage,” 
said Madoline, smiling at her sister’s bright 
young face. ‘“‘ Well, darling, had you a happy 
day all by yourself? I was almost glad you were 
not with us. The coming of age was a very tire- 
some business. . 1 had ten times rather have been 
in our own gardens with you.” 

“The whole entertainment was ineffably dull,” 
said Sir Vernon, without looking from his paper. 

And now the well-bred butler glided across the 
threshold, and gently insinuated that dinner was 
served, if it might be the pleasure of his people 
to come and eat it: whereupon Mr. Goring gave 
his arm to Madoline, and Sir Vernon, for the first 

time since his younger daughter’s return, felt him- 
self constrained to escort her to the dining-room, 
or leave her to follow in his wake like a lap-dog. 

He deliberated for a moment or two as to 
which he should do; then made a hook of his el- 
bow, and looked down at her dubiously,as much 
as to say that she might take it or leave it. 

Daphne would have much liked to refuse the 
proffered boon, but she was in a dutiful mood to- 
night, so she meekly slipped her little gloved 
hand under her parent’s sleeve, and walked by 
his side to the dining-room, where he let her hand 


drop directly they were inside the door. 


Every one at South Hill hated a glare, so the 
dining-room, like the drawing-room, was lighted 
by moderator lamps under velvet shades. Two 
large brazen lamps, with deep-fringed purple 
shades, hung a little way above the table; two 
more lighted the sideboard. The French win- 
dows stood wide open, and across a balcony full 
of flowers appeared the shadowy landscape and 
the cool evening sky. | 

Sir Vernon was tired and out of spirits. He 
had very little to say about anything except the 
proceedings of the afternoon, and all his remarks 
upon the hospitalities at which he had assisted 
were of an abusive character. He could eat no 
dinner, his internal economy having been thrown 
altogether out of gear by the barbarity of a solid 
meal at three o’clock. His discontent would 
have effectually damped the spirits of any hu- 
man beings except lovers. Those privileged be- 
ings inhabit a world of their own, so Madoline 
and Gerald smiled at each other, and talked to 
each other across the roses and lilies that beauti- 
fied the dinner table, and seemed unconscious that 
anything unpleasant was going on. 

Daphne watched them thoughtfully. How love- 
ly her sister looked in the new light of this per- 
fect happiness !—how unaffectedly she revealed 
her delight at her lover’s return! 

“‘ How good it was of you to come back a month 

sooner than you had promised, Gerald !” shesaid. 

“My dear girl, I have been pining to come 
home for the last six months, but as you and 
your father and I had chalked out a certain por- 
tion of Europe which I was to travel over, I 
thought I ought to go through with it; but if you 
knew how heartily sick Iam of going from pillar 
to post, of craning my neck to look at the roofs 
of churches, and dancing attendance upon grub- 
by old sacristans, and riding up narrow pathways 
on mules, and having myself and my luggage 
registered through from the bustling commercial 
city I am sick of to loathing after twenty-four 
hours’ experience, to the sleepy medizval town 
which I inevitably tire of in ten, you would be 
able to understand my delight in coming back to 
you and placid Warwickshire. By-the-bye, why 
didn’t you take Daphne to see the Abbey? She 
tells me she has never been over to Goring.” 

“JT should have had no pleasure in showing 
her your house’—“ Our house,” interjected Ger- 
ald—“ while you were away.” 

“Well, dearest, it was a loving fancy, so I 
won’t scold you for it. We'll have a—” He 
paused for an ‘instant, looking at Daphne with a 
mischievous smile. ‘‘ We'll have a picnic there 
to-morrow.” 

“Why a picnic?” grumbled Sir Vernon. “I 
can understand people eating out-of-doors when 
they have no house to shelter them, but nobody 
but an idiot would squat on the grass to dine if 
he could get at chairs and tables. Look at your 
gypsies and hawkers, now—you never catch them 


picknicking. If their tent or their caravan is: 


ever so small and stuffy, they feed inside jit.” 

“Never mind the hawkers,” exclaimed Gerald, 
contemptuously. fig forcommon-sense! Of 
course everybody in his senses knows that such 
a dinner as this is much more comfortable than 
the most perfect picnic that ever was organized. 
But, for all that, I adore picnics, and we’ll have 
one to-morrow, won’t we, Daphne ?” 

He looked across the table at her in the sub- 
dued lamp-light, smiling, and expecting to see a 
responsive smile in her eyes; but she was preter- 
naturally grave. 

“‘ Just as you like,” she said. ; 

“Just as I like! What a chilling repulse! 
Why, unless Madoline and you approve of the 
idea, I don’t care a straw for it. Ill punish you 
for your indifference, Miss Daphne. You shall 


have a formal luncheon in the refectory at a ta- 


ble large enough for thirty, and groaning under 
my father’s family plate, Garrard’s, of the reign 
of Victoria—strictly ponderous and utilitarian. 
What a lovely light there is in the western sky !” 
said Gerald, as Madoline and her sister rose from 
the table. ‘‘Shall.we all walk down to the river 
before we join Sir Vernon in the billiard-room ? 
You’d like to try your hand against me, sir, I sup- 
pose, now that I come fresh from benighted lands 
where the tables have no pockets?” 

“Yes, I’ll play a game with you presently.” 

Gerald and the two girls went into the veran- 
da, and thence by a flight of shallow steps to the 
lawn. It was a peerless night, after a peerless 
day. A young moon was shining above the top- 
most branches of the deodaras, and touching the 
Avon with patches of silvery light. The scene 
was lovely, the atmosphere delicious, but Daphne 
felt that she was one too many, though Madoline 
had linked an arm through hers. Those two had 
so much to talk about, so many questions to ask 
each other. 

* And you have really come home for good ?” 
said Madoline. | 

“ For good, dearest ; for the brightest fate that 
can befall a‘man—to marry the woman he loves, 
and settle down to a peaceful, placid life in the 
home of his—ancestor. I have been a rover quite 
long enough, and I shall rove no more except at 
your command.” 

“There are places I should love to visit with 
you, Gerald—Switzerland, Italy, the Tyrol.” 

“We will go wherever you please, dearest. It 
will be delightful to me to show you all that is 
fairest on this earth, and to hear you say, when 
we are hunting vainly for some undiscovered 
nook where we may escape from the tourist herd, 
‘ After all, there is no place like home.’ ” 

“‘T shall only be too much inclined to say that. 
I love our own county, and the scenery I have 
known all my life.” | 

“We must start early to-morrow, Lina. We 
have a great deal of business to get through at 
the Abbey.” 

“ Business !” 

“Yes, dear; I want you to give me your ideas 
about the building of new hot-houses. With your 
passion for flowers the present amount of glass 


will never be enough. What do you say to send. 
ing MacCloskie over to meet us there? His opin. 
ion as a practical man might be of use.” 

“Tf Mr. MacCloskie is going to picnic with you, 
Pll stay at home,” said Daphne. ‘I admire the 
gentleman as a gardener, but I detest him as a 
human being.” 

“Don’t be frightened, Daphne,” said Gerald 
laughing. “It is a levelling age, but we have 
not yet come to picnicking with our gardeners.” 

“Mr. MacCloskie is such a very superior per- 
son, I don’t know what he might expect.” 

They had strolled down to the meadow by the 
river—a long stretch of level pasture, richly tim- 
bered, divided from the gardens by a ha-ha, over 
which there was a light iron bridge. They lin- 
gered for a little while by this bridge, looking 
across at the river. 

“Do you know that Daphne has started a boat,” 
said Madoline, “‘and has become very expert with 
a pair of sculls. She rowed me down to Strat- 
ford the day before yesterday, and back against 
the stream.” 

“Indeed! I congratulate you on a delightful 
accomplishment, Daphne. I don’t see why girls 
should not have their pleasure out of the river as 
well as boys. I’ve a brilliant idea. The Abbey 
is only five miles up the river. Suppose we char- 
ter Daphne’s boat for to-morrow. I can pull a 
pretty good stroke, and the distance will be easy 
between us two. Will your boat hold three of 
us comfortably, do you think, Daphne ?” 

“It would hold six.” 

“Then consider your services retained for to- 
morrow. I shall enjoy the miniature prettiness 
of the Avon, after the mightier streams I have 
been upon lately.” 

“I don’t suppose Lina would like it,” faltered 
Daphne, not appearing elated at the idea. 

“Lina would like it immensely,” said her sister. 
“T shall feel so safe if you are with us, Gerald. 
What a strange girl you are, Daphne! A week 
ago you were eager to carry me to the end of the 
world in your boat.” 

“You can have the boat, of course, if you like, 
and I'll pull if you want me,” returned Daphne, 
somewhat ungraciously, “but I think you’ll find 
five miles of the Avon rather a monotonous busi- 
ness. It is a very lovely river if you take it in 
sections, but as both banks present a succession 
of green fields and pollard willows, it is just pos- 
sible for the human mind to tire of it.” 

“Daphne, you are an absolute cynic—and at 
seventeen !”’ exclaimed Gerald, with pretended hor- 
ror. ‘ What will you be by the time you are for- 

9”” 

“Tf Iam alive, I dare say I shall be a very hor- © 
rid old woman,” said Daphne. ‘“ Perhaps some- 
thing after the pattern of Aunt Rhoda. I can’t 
conceive anything much worse than that.” 

“ Papa will be waiting for his game of billiards,” 
said Lina. ‘‘ We had better hurry back to the 
house.” 

They were met on the threshold of the conserv- 
atory by Mrs. Ferrers. That lady had a wonder- 
ful knack of getting acquainted with everything 
that happened at South Hill. If there had been 
a semaphore on the roof she could hardly have 
known things sooner. 

“My dear Gerald, what a delightful surprise 
you have given us!” she exclaimed. “I put on 
my hat the instant the rector had said grace. I 
left him to eat his dessert alone—a thing that has 
not happened since we were married—and walk- 
ed over to bid you welcome. How well you are 
looking ! how very brown you have grown! Iam 
so glad to see you!” | 

“Tt was very good of you to come over on pur- 
pose, Mrs. Ferrers.” 

“May I not be Aunt Rhoda instead of Mrs. 
Ferrers? I should like it ever so much better. 
Next year I shall be really your aunt, you know.” 

“‘ And the rector will be your uncle,” said Daph- 
ne, pertly. “He is mine already, and he is ever 
so much kinder than when I was only his parish- 
ioner.” 

Mrs. Ferrers shot a piercing look, half angry, 
half interrogative, at her younger niece. The rec- 
tor had showed a reprehensible tendency to praise 
the girl’s beauty, had on one occasion gone so far 
as to offer her a patriarchal kiss, from which 
Daphne had recoiled involuntarily, saying after- 
ward to her sister that “one must draw the line 
somewhere.” 

“Vernon has gone to bed,” said Aunt Rhoda ; 
“he felt thoroughly wearied out after the gather- 
ing at Holmsley, which seems, from his account, 
to have been a very dull business. I am glad the 
rector and I declined. A cold luncheon is posi- 
tive death to him.” ; 

“Then we needn’t go in-doors yet awhile,” said 
Gerald. ‘It is lovely out here. Shall I fetch a 
wrap for you, Lina?” 

Mrs. Ferrers was carefully draped in her China 
crape shawl—one of Madoline’s wedding gifts to 
her aunt, and costly enough for a royal present. 

“Thanks. There is a shawl on a sofa in the 
drawing-room.” 

“Let Daphne fetch it,” interjected Mrs. Fer- 
rers; and her niece flew to obey, while the other 
three sauntered slowly along the broad terrace in 
front of the windows. 

There were some light iron chairs and a table 
at one end of the walk, and here they seated them- 
selves to enjoy the summer night. 

“ As our English summer is a matter of about 
five weeks, broken by a good deal of storm and 
rain, we ought to make the most of it,” remark- 
ed Gerald. ‘I hope we shall have a fine day for 
the Abbey to-morrow.” 

“You are going to take Lina to the Abbey ?” 

- “Yes, for a regular business-like inspection, 
that we may see what will have to be improved, 
or altered, or added, or done away with before 
next year.” 

“ How interesting! I should like so much to 
drive over with you. My experience in house- 
keeping matters might possibly be of use.” _ 

“ Invaluable, no doubt,” answered Gerald, with 


| | 
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’ _eoing. half-listless air; “ but we must 
until the next time. We 
are going in Daphne’s boat, which will only com- 
fortably hold three,” said Gerald, with a calm 
contempt for ‘actual truth which horrified Mado- 
line, who was rigidly truthful even in the most 
Daphne’s boat! What an absurd 
that, Aunt Rhoda, for it's my idea,” 

strated Gerald. 
ru But I can’t help saying it. When you have 
half a dozen carriages at your disposal, and when 
the drive to a is absolutely lovely, to go in 
id little boat !’ 
is a very nice boat, Aunt Rhoda, and Daph- 
ne manages it capitally,” said Lina. 

“J think it will be a delightful, dreamy way 
of going,” said Gerald. “ We shall take our 
time about it. There is no reason we should 
hurry. I shall order a carriage to meet us at 
the bottom of Goring Lane, where we shall land. 
If we prefer to drive home, we can do so.” 

“My dear Gerald, you and Madoline are the 
best judges of what is agreeable to yourselves, 
but I can not help thinking that you are encour- 
aging Daphne in a most unbecoming pursuit.” 

The appearance of Daphne herself with the 
shawl put a stop to the argument. She folded 
the soft woollen wrap round her sister, and then 
stooped to kiss her. 

“ Good-night, Lina,” she said. 

“Going to bed so early, Daphne? I hope you 
are not ill?” 

“Only a little tired after my rambles. Good- 
night, Aunt Rhoda; good-night, Mr. Goring ;” and 
Daphne ran away. 

“ Aunt Rhoda might drive over and meet us at 
Goring, Gerald,” suggested Madoline, who always 
thought of other people’s pleasure, and did not 
wish her aunt to fancy herself ignored. 

“Certainly; I shall be charmed, if you think 
it worth your while,” said Gerald. 

“Then I shall certainly come. My ponies want 
exercise, and to-morrow is one of the rector’s pa- 
rochial days, 80 he won’t miss me for an hour or 
two. What time do you contemplate arriving at 
the Abbey ?” 

“Oh, I suppose between one and two, the or- 
thodox luncheon hour,”’ answered Gerald. 


Daphne was up and dressed before five o’clock 
next morning. She had set her little American 
alarm-clock for five; but that had been a need- 
less precaution, since she had not slept above a 
quarter of an hour at a time all through the short 
summer night. She had seen the last glimmer 
of the fading moon, the first faint glow of sun- 
light flickering on her wall. She stole softly 
down stairs, unlocked doors, and drew bolts with | 
the silent dexterity of a professional house-break- 
er, feeling almost as guilty as if she had been 
one; and in the cool quiet morning, while all the 
world besides herself seemed asleep, she ran light- 
ly across the dewy lawn, down to the iron bridge 
by which she had stood with Madoline and Ger- 
ald last night. Then she crossed the meadow, 
wading ankle-deep in wet grass, and scaring the 
placid kine, and thus to the boat-house. | 

She went in and got into her boat, which was. 
drawn up under cover, and carefully protected by 
linen clothing. She whisked the covering off, and 
seated herself on the floor of the boat in front of 
the place of honor, above which appeared the name 
of b craft in gilded letters on the polished pine 
—Nero. 

She took out her penknife and began carefully, 
laboriously, to scrape away the gilt lettering. 
The thing had been so conscientiously done, the 
letters were so sunk and branded into the wood, 
that the task seemed endless; she was still digging 
and scraping at the first letter when Arden church 
clock struck six, every stroke floating clear and 
sweet across the river. 

“ What—an—utter—idiot I was,” she said to 
herself, in an exasperated tone, emphasizing each 
word with a savage dig of her knife into the gilded 
wood. ‘“ And how shall I ever get all these letters 
out before breakfast-time ?” 

“Why attempt it ?” asked a low, pleasant voice 


_ close at hand, and Daphne, becoming suddenly 


aware of the odor of tobacco mixed with the per- 
fumes of a summer meadow, looked up and saw 
Gerald Goring lounging against the door-post. 

“Why erase the name?” he asked. “It isa 
very good name—classical, historical, and not al- 
together inappropriate. Nero was a boat-builder 
himself, you know.” 

“Was he?” said Daphne, sitting limply in the 
bottom of her boat, completely unnerved. 

“Yes; the vessel he built was a failure, or at 
any rate the result of his experiment was unsatis- 
factory, but the intention was original, arid de- 
Serves praise. I am sorry you have spoiled the 
first letter of his name.” | 
_ “Don’t distress yourself,” exclaimed Daphne, 
jumping up and stepping briskly out of her boat. 

Tam going to change the name of my boat, and 
I thought I could do it this morning as a surprise 
for Lina ; but it was a more difficult business than 
I supposed. And now I must run home as fast 
as I can and make myself tidy for breakfast. My 
father is the essence of punctuality.” 

“But as half past eight is his breakfast hour, 
you need not be ina desperate hurry. It has only 
just struck six. Will you come for a stroll ?” 

‘No, thank you. I have ever so much to do 
before breakfast.” ; 

“Czerny’s studies of velocity 

“ No.” 

” 

grammar ? 

“Be sure you are i after 
veustinal yo ready to start directly 

Daphne scampered off through the wet grass, 
leaving Mr. Goring standing by the boat-house 
door, looking down with an amused smile at the 
mutilated name, 

(TO BE CONTINUED.] 


HOW THE DOG KNOWS. 


_ IF we cut open the head of a man, we shall find 
in it a large and highly developed optic centre, 
directly connected with the eye and the nerves 
of sight, and having numerous side connections 
with other parts of the brain. This large nerv- 
ous mass accurately reflects the extreme impor- 
tance of sight in the human system. Our world 
is mainly a world of visible objects, corrected and 
interpreted by the indications of our sense of 
touch and of our muscular activity. We think 
of things chiefly as we see them, and very little 
as we smell them or taste them. Accordingly, 
we find that in man the olfactory lobes, which 
stand to the sense of simell in the same relation 
as the optic centres stand to the sense of sight, 
are small and inconspicuous. They have appar- 
ently but few connections with other parts of the 
brain, and they do not answer to any large and 
important associations of ideas. We find our con- 
sciousness of smells is merely isolated, while our 
consciousness of sights is continuous and closely 
interwoven with all our thinking. Forms and col- 
ors, actual and ideal, make up the greater part 
of our material universe. When we think of 
Paris, or of Switzerland, or of our friend Jones, 
our ideas are mostly ideas of their visible aspect, 
and very little suspicion of any other sense than 
sight enters into our mental picture. 

On the other hand, if we cut open the head of 
a dog, we find a large and developed optic centre, 
much the same as man’s; but we also find a very 
big and very important olfactory lobe, having an 
immense number of lateral connections with every 
other part of the brain. The dog’s nose is an or- 
gan almost, if not quite, as important to him as 
his eyes, and entirely analogous to our own fin- 
gers. If you and I see any object which we do 
not know, and if we are anxious to learn more 
about its nature, we go up to it and handle it. 
But if my dog Anacharsis sees anything of the 
same sort, he can not handle it, so he smells it in- 
stead. When he has carefully sniffed at it all 
round, and compared the smell with all similar or 
contrasting smells in his well-stored memory, he 
knows the object, just as you and I do when we 
have handled it. He may then proceed to tear 
it with his teeth, or to worry it, or to leave it dis- 
dainfully alone as a thing not worthy his exalted 
notice. But the essential acts in his cognition of 
it are the seeing and the smelling, just as with 
us they are the seeing and the handling. Note, 
too, that while sight in both cases supplies us 
with what we may call distant information about 
the object, it is smell in the dog, or handling in 
ourselves, which gives us the ultimate and final 
knowledge of what the thing is in itself—of its 
inner and intimate nature. If Macbeth sees an 
airy dagger, we ask him whether he can grasp it 
also; a dog, under similar circumstances, would 
go up and take a sniff at it. Sometimes Anachar- 
sis is taken in for a moment by his eyes, like all 
the rest of us; but when he has made an olfac- 
tory examination of the doubtful object, his mind 
is set at rest immediately. A feather moving in 
the breeze often imposes upon him for a moment, 
until a sniff reveals the fact that it is a dead fea- 
ther only, and not a living butterfly. 

Dogs not only smell odors in an occasional way, 
but they likewise seem to extract a recognizable 
odor from almost everything, as Professor Croom 
Robertson also suggests. Anacharsis knows me, 
when I am dressed in clothes he never saw be- 
fore, by his nose alone. Let me get myself up in 
a theatrical costume, and cover my face with a 
mask, yet he will recognize me at once by some, 
to us, undiscoverable perfume. Moreover, he will 
recognize the same odor as clinging to my clothes 
after they have been taken off. If I shy a pebble 


on the beach, he can pick out that identical peb- 


ble by scent amongst a thousand others. Even 
the very ground on which I have trodden retains 
for him some faint memento of my presence for 
hours afterward. The blood-hound can track a 
human scent a week old, which argues a delicacy 
of nose almost incredible to human nostrils. Simi- 
larly, too, if you watch Anacharsis at this moment, 
you will see that he runs up and down the path, 
sniffing away at every stick, stone, and plant, as 
though he got a separate and distinguishable scent 
out of every one of them. And so he must, no 
doubt; for if even the earth keeps a perfume of 
the person who has walked over it hours before, 
surely every object about us must have some faint 
smell or other, either of itself or of objects which 
have touched it. When we remember that a sin- 
gle grain of musk will scent hundreds of hand- 
kerchiefs so as to be recognizable even by our 
defective organs of smell, there is nothing ex- 
travagant in the idea that passing creatures may 
leave traces, discoverable by keener senses, on all 
the pebbles or straws which lie across the road. 
Thus the smells which make up half of the dog’s 
picture of the universe are probably just as con- 
tinuous and distinct as the sights which make up 
the whole picture in our own case, and which 
doubtless coalesce with the other half in the ca- 
nine mind. 

We human beings remember smells but ill. 
The facts mentioned above, however, show that 
the dog not only recognizes, but also remembers, 
smells far better than we do. His high discrimi- 
nation of odors is joined to an equally high pow- 
er of memory in the same direction. Anacharsis 
remembers from day to day the smell of my 
clothes; he recognizes old friends, after long ab- 
sence, by their odor; he recollects and knows the 
distinctive perfumes of every bird or animal. 
Nay, more, it is probable that these smell mem- 
ories are consolidated into a regular succession 
in his mind, just as sight memories are consoli- 
dated in ours. If you and I have once been to 
a place, we find our way back again by remem- 
bering the visible aspect of the road, the various 
streets and turnings, the trees and houses, the 
hills and valleys. But if Anacharsis has once 
been to a place, and goes there again, you will see 
him taking notes as he runs along, not with his 


“eyes, but with his nose. You will see him give 


a hearty whiff of recognition at every corner, or 


.take a dubitative long breath at-an uncertain 


cross-road. It has long been known that dogs 
conveyed by train to a strange place, or else car- 
ried in a covered basket, have often.found their 
way home again at once, and without difficulty. 


Now Mr. A. R. Wallace suggests that they prob- 


ably do so by observing and remembering the 
smells they have met with on the way; and Pro- 
fessor Robertson further points out that such 
memory is the less remarkable when we recollect 
that the sense of smell in dogs is most likely an 
unbroken whole. “The dog’s world,” he says, 
“may be, in the main, a world of sights and 
smells continuous in space.’’ In other words, 
while you and I think of a given field as a mass of 
visible objects, Anacharsis very probably thinks 
of it as a mass of smells. Most-likely it seems 
no more remarkable to a dog that he can remem- 
ber a whole string of odors in their regular order 
than it seems remarkable to us that we can re- 
member our way from one point to another by 
means of a whole string of visible objects, ob- 
served and recollected as signs of the road. 

Again, when the dog thinks of anything, its 
smell must be a main part of his thinking about 
it. He must remember a man always to a great 
extent as asmellable thing. Indeed, the dog even 
dreams about smells, as we may see by his sniffing 
and growling in his sleep. If you watch him 
narrowly, you can notice that at one time he 
seems to dream of hunting, puts his nose down 
against the hearth-rug, and draws in his breath 
with a kind of quiet satisfaction, as if engaged 
in silently tracking down his game ; while at oth- 
er times he appears to dream about an enemy, 
when he may be observed to take sharp snorts 
of a convulsive kind, and to yelp angrily as he 
raises his head a little from the ground, in the 
half-assumed attitude of battle. 

These examples lead us on to the fact that 
smells must also be largely connected in the ca- 
nine mind with all kinds of appropriate emotions. 
Some of them must rouse associated feelings of 
devotion to a master, of affection, of anger, of 
dislike, of excitement, or of fear. The least odor 
of rat or rabbit will set a terrier frantic with the 
hunting fever; the spoor of a negro will drive 
the blood-hound wild with the instinct of tracking 
down the fugitive. I have known many Cuba 
blood-hounds in Jamaica which always fawned 
upon a white man, friend or stranger, but could 
not be trusted for a moment by any black man, 
including even the servants who ordinarily fed 
them. That scent, not color, formed the means 
of discrimination is certain, for they attacked ne- 
groes at night even more than by day. Every- 
body must have noticed thousands of similar in- 
stances, where particular emotions were obviously 
associated in the minds of dogs with particular 
odors. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


At a recent meeting of the directors of the Metro- 
politan Opera-house the plans for the new building 
were selected and the site chosen—between Forty-third 
and Forty-fourth streets and Vanderbilt and Madison 
avenues. Itis the intention to make this opera-houre, 
as regards completeness and excellence for the purpose 
of music, one of the finest in the world. The cost of 
the building is estimated at $450,000. Special atten- 
tion will be given to the heating, lighting, ventilation, 
and means of exit, and it will be thoroughly fire-proof. 
Work on the building is to be begun immediately, and 
it is expected to be open to the public at the com- 
mencement of another winter. 


The ascent of Mont Blanc is always considered a 
perilous adventure, and that it could be accomplish- 
ed by a blind man seems almost incredible. Yet thie 
extraordinary feat has been successfully achieved by a 
Mr. Campbell, a man without sight. In his own ac- 
count of this ascent he says, “ It was not asudden, reck- 
less undertaking, but was the result of a fixed purpose, 
after long and careful preparation.” He had spent 
four weeks’ continuous work among the glaciers and 
in various mountain ascents before attempting that of 
Mont Blanc. His desire seems to have been to show 
to others afflicted like himself what can be accomplish- 
ed by self-possession, perseverance, and resolution. 


It is often a perplexing question to New York people 
whose hearts are moved by the distress and misery of 
the poor how to begt help them, with little time and 
means at their command. To such the Earle Guild 
will be a helpful way. Tickets are put up in packages 
of ten each, and sold for a dollar. Certain articles of 
food or fuel can be obtained by these tickets at a spe- 
cified place. This prevents any disposal of them at 
rum shops, and prevents as nearly as possible all op- 
portunity of fraud. Mr. Earle, the proprietor of Earle’s 
Hotel, has made this arrangement for the third season, 
and invites the help and co-operation of the charita- 
ble public. 


A Roasian journal gives some interesting official 
information in regard to the drainage of the great 
Russian marshes in recent years. At the close of 
the year 1879, 20,000,000 acres of the Polessié marshes 
had been reclaimed by 632 miles of canals. During 
that year thirty-four bridges furnished with hydraulic 
machinery for the purpose of watering the fields in 
time of drought were erected on these canals. These, 
added to the number previously built, make sixty- 
eight. In this same district half a million of these re- 
claimed acres are now arable Jand, which has added 
14,000,000 rubles to the national wealth. Great drain- 
age-works are carried on in other sections, which will 
give a great impulse to the wealth and prosperity of 
that country. 


The largest cotton mill in the United States has just 
been opened at Willimantic, Connecticut. It is one 
immense single room, 820 feet by 174, and one story 
high, lighted at night by fifty-one electric lights. 


A peculiar accident happened not long since to one 
of the instruments of the Telephone Dispatch Com- 
pany in Boston. The wire connected with the elec- 
tric light on one of the large dry-goods stores became 
loosened, and dropped upon that extending to the tele- 
phone instrument, and the current passing through 
the detached wire was so powerful that it loosened 


and melted the tightly coiled wire in the box, scorched 
the wood-work, and otherwise damaged it so as to ren- 
der it perfectly useless. Had an operator been using 


sulted fatally to him. ; 


The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Chil- 
dren is doing a good work by circulating copies of the 
law v’hich prohibits the sale of liquor to minors, 
among the saloons of this city, and persons knowipg 
of the violation of the law are requested to inform the 
superintendent of the society, at 100 East Twenty- 
third Street. 


In connection with the New Jersey State Fair held 
last year a Sanitary Department was instituted, which 
has increased so greatly that this year a special build- 
ing was provided for that purpose. This is the first 
sanitary exhibition given in this country, and it prom- 
ises to be of great permanent interest and utility. 


A fondness for cats has often been considered as a 
weakness peculiar to the feminine portion of human- 
ity; but in fact many great men have been guilty of 
a remarkable liking for puss. Richelieu’s special fa- 
vorite was a splendid Angora, his furry confidant’s 
usual resting-place being his Eminence’s table, among 
state documents, books, etc. Montaigne used to ob- 
tain relaxation by playing with his cat. Colbert rear- 
ed half a dozen cats in his private study, and taught 
them to perform all sorts of tricks. Fontenelle was 
very fond Ge cats, and used to place a particular old 
**Tom” in an arm-chair, and deliver an oration before 
him. Mohammed had a great liking for cats; and 
throughout the East the feline tribe is respected. 


In the Institution for the Improved Instruction of 
Deaf-Mutes in this city a system ‘is followed which 
teaches deaf-mute children to speak and to understand 
what is said to them by observing the motiona of the 
speaker’s lips. Power to articulate is acquired in three 
or four months. There are now about one hundred 
and twenty pupils under instruction. The corner- 
stone of the new building of the institution was re- 
cently laid in Lexington Avenue, between Sixty-sev- 
enth and Sixty-eighth streets. 


Among the changes in the mode of conducting the 
public evening schools in New York city this year is 
the division into “ senior and junior schools.” In the 
junior schools there is a regular course of study for 
all to pursue, and scholars between the ages of thir- 
teen and eighteen are admitted. Five branches are 
taught in the senior schools—reading, arithmetic, pen- 
manship, composition, and book-keeping—the pupils 
(who must be over sixteen) having the privilege of 
| studying any two of these. 


A volume containing descriptions of all the presents 
ever given to a queen is certainly an oddity, but it is 
said that Queen Victoria proposes to issue such a book. 
It is to be illustrated by photographs, and to inciude 
not merely costly gifts, but simple tokens of affection 
which have been' given by her poor subjects at Bal- 
moral. 


The new building of the Long Island Historical So- 
ciety, corner of Pierrepont and Clinton streets, Brook- 
lyn, comprises, in the main, the lecture-room, which 
will seat about 600 persone, a library, where are ac- 
com modations for over 90,000 volumes, and a spacious 
museum. The library is an elegunt apartment, and 
the whole building is handsomely constructed. The 
interior will be arranged during the present month, 
and it is expected that the formal opening will take 
place early in November. The Iistorical Society has 
about 1200 members. The library now contains about 
26,000 volumes, with nearly as many carefully selected 
pamphlets, and many very valuable manuscripta, 


For about six years past the police force in thia city 
has had no materia! addition to its nnmber, which is 
between 2800 and 2400 men. Recently the Board of 
Police has presented to the Board of Estimate and Ap- 
portionment statements showing the urgent need of 


propriation, for it is manifest that it is useless to add 
to the number of men unless there is money to pay 
them. Asthe population and business of New York 
have greatly increased within the past six years, it is 
certain that more police officers are needed for the pro- 
tection of citizens and their property. Petitions have 
been received by the Board of Police from bueiness 
firms in various parts of the city asking for more po- 
licemen, to make life and property secure in their 
vicinity. 


Not long ago the Rev. Robert Collyer told the story 
of his life to the students of Eastman’s Business Col- 
lege, in Poughkeepsie, drawing from it many pointed 
morals. The “story” is well wortk reading and pon- 
dering; and we can not forbear giving our readers one 
or two brief extracts from the published report. Mr. 
Collyer mentioned four things which, ‘‘as he had 


good breeding, your own good endeavor, and that good 
fortune which is but another name for the goodness of 
God.” He described the simple home fn Yorkshire; 
paying his mother a tender tribute for the cleanliness 
and wholesome regimen that secured perfect health, 
and for the training that repelled vice and fostereil 


yer gave the following characteristic and sensible ad- 
vite: ‘When you get through with the. college, and 
take hold of your Jife’s work, do not think of making 
a fortune as the one grand aim of your life, but of carv- 
ing out a home, finding a good, true woman for your 
wife, and raising, please God, a good family. I do not 
cry down money. I think it is a good servant and a 
good friend, but it is about as cruel a master as ever 
used a whip. A shrewd farmer said to me once, ‘ Nev- 
er marry for money, my lad; marry for love; but if 
thou finds a nice girl that. has money, try to love her.’ 
I would not say that to you, but this: If you find the 
nice girl, some such match for you a8 my mother was 
for my father, and if you love her, marry her, if she 
will have you, though she has not a dollar to her name. 
This is a sore evil under our American aun, that there 
should be such mishap and disaster in the wedded life. 
It lies in this, that in the most momentous thing we 
can do we so often use the least judgment. We who 
have had our tarn want the young men of your birth 
and breeding to raise a generation of a nobler and het- 
ter type, boys and girls strong of arm and sure of foot, 
deep-chested, sunny-hearted, full of faculty, and whole- 
some to the innermost nerve, and to do this you must 
do two things: give them noble mothers, and don't 
‘linger shivering on the brink, and fear to launch 
away,’ but when you know you can take care of a 
home in a simple, wholesome fashion, go right to work 


and do it.” 


the instrument at the time, it must certainly have re-~ 


an increase of the force, and asking the necessary ap- — 


learned his lesson, go to make a man: good birth, - 


self-improvement. In concluding his *‘ talk,” Mr: Coll- « 
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THE NEW PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 


“They came to where two roads met, and here stood a man called Flattery, who tried to induce Christian [Uncle Sam] to leave the straight road and trust to As guidance. ‘No,’ said 
Christian; ‘my strong friend, Great Heart, has guided me, so far, safely on my way, and I should be but tem Providence to change now!” 
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Thirteen years ago I was sick with Bright’s 
disease for eight months, without receiving the 


-slightest benefit from the doctors, and after using 


two bottles of your medicine I was entirely cured. 
—L. R. Cc SHING, Saratoga Springs. 


My wife was cured’ of 1 of Bright’s disease (the 
doctor pronounced her incurable) by using your 
medicine. —W. A. TrevaTHaN, Battleboro, N. C 


After taking medicine, almost: daily, for thir- 
teen years, I was cured by “Constitution Water.” 
—Mrs. M. A. StaTEN, Pleasant Hill, Miss. 


One bottle of your medicine has cured me of 
inflammation of the kidneys. —Joun McCormick, 
Union Square Hotel, New York. 


Six doses of your medicine cured me of acute 
pain across the small of my back.—Ropert 
Catucart, 70 West 19th bth Street, New York. 


Your medicine (“ Constitution Water ”) cured 
me of catarrh of the bladder. —A. Davis. 
“Conatitution Water” a sure seurecere for childhood weak- 


ness. Ask your druggist for it. Morcan & Avven, Pro- 
prietors, 59 John St., N. Y. Send for circular.—{Com.] 


CavTion To THE PuBLic.—The world-wide rep- 
utation of H. W. Johns’ Patent Asbestos steam 
pipe and boiler coverings has induced unscrupu- 
lous persons to infringe our rights, and also to 
sell and apply’ worthless articles, representing 
them as being made of Asbestos. The use of 
Asbestos in these and other materials for struct- 
ural and mechanical ‘purposes is patented, and 
the genuine are manufactured only by H. W. 
Johns Mfg. Co., 87 Maiden Lane, N. Y. —[Com.] 


What.a Clergyman Says About the Vitalizing 
Power of Compound Oxygen. 
Aorrroyman, Rev. W.B. Hinks, of Waynesboro, Miss., 
writing to the New Orleans Christian Advocate, says, 
referring to an advertisement of CompounpD OxyYGEn 
in that paper: “ Please allow me a few words of com- 
mendation. My wife being in feeble health, and hav- 
ing been so for many oo I persuaded her to use it, 
which | she did. She began very soon to improve in 
strength, and continued to improve, and passed through 
the unusually hot summer of 1878 and the fall, attend- 
ing to all her domestic duties with more strength noe. 

léss fatigue than she had done for ten years — 

ing; then during the winter nursed the sick day and 
night, with more than usual loss of sleep and 

ure and effort, and all without breaking down, which 
she could not have done at any period during ten years 
past up to that time. In order to have some 


experi- 
_ mental knowledge of the effect of this Treatment, I 


used it several times myself. In all my life I never 
used anything that produced so soon such a pleasant 
healthful naturalness of condition. Gave a glow of 
youthful buoyancy by increasing the vital forces of 
mind and body. it gave a com and a power to my 
voice that it never had before.” Drs. Strankry & Pacen, 
of Nos. 1109 and 1111 Girard Street, toa Pa.. 
send their Treatise on Compound Oxygen free 

who write for it.—[{Com.] 


Many curious pieces of Antique English and 
Dutch Silver, a large collection of genuine Sévres, 
Vienna, and Dresden Porcelain, old miniatures 
on Ivory, and other rare Bric-a-Brac, on free ex- 
hibition and for sale by Howarp & Co., Jewellers, 
No. 264 Fifth Avenue, corner of 29th Street, 
New York.—[ Com. ] 


Now is the best season of the year for paint- 
ing dwellings, barns, fences, etc., on account of 
freedom from flies, dust, summer heat and show- 
ers. We are constantly in receipt of letters sim- 
ilar to the following : 


Laxe Virw | Livonia, N. Y., 
February 9, 1880. ’ 


H. W. Jouns Mro. Co., 87 Maiden Lane, N. Y.: 

- Dear Sirs,—We Lave used your Asbestos Liq- 
uid Paint on our buildings, and find one coat 
goes as far and covers as well as two coats of 
lead and oil. Yours truly, 
Com.]} 


Ir your complaint is want of appetite, try half a wine- 
‘lass of ANeostuRa« Birrers half an hour before dinner. 
eware of counterfeits. Ask or for 

the genuine article, manafactared by Dr. J. G. B. Sir- 
Gert & Sons. - Hancox, Agent, 51 Broadway, 
N. Y.—[Com.] 


Hoxsrorp’s Aotp Paospuars, by its healthful action 
upon the nervous system an and stomach, relieves In- 
digestion, Headache, &c. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


Made from Grape Cream Tartar.—No other prep- 
aration makee such light, flaky hot breads, or luxurious 
try. Can be eaten by og ee without fear of 
ifls Kanan Peel trom heavy, indigestible food. Sold 
only in cans, by ai] Grocers. 
Roya. Baxine Powper Co., New York. 


- with 20 FIGURES, and about 300 


Product of a special 
refining process. It is 
Chocolate devoided of 


EPPS its over-richness and 
substantiality. Sugar- 
lers, and, when made, of 
the consistence of cof- 


Each packet is la- 


James Epps & 
ESS F N Homeopathic Chem- 
ists, London. 


NEW EDITION. 


Published iby 6. &C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass, 


LATEST—LARGEST—BEST. 


Contains over 118,000 Words, 
1928 Pages, 3000 Engravings, 
4600 NEW WORDS and Meanings, 


Biographical Dictionary 
of 9700 NAMES. 


The Young Ladies Journal 


Is the BEST MAGAZINE for LADIES & FAMILIES. 


The NOVEMBER NUMBER, now ready, contains a 
Colored Supplement of a new and CHARMING Com- 
bination in FANCY WORK for DOMESTIC USE; also, 
an IMMENSE COLORED FASHION PANORAMA 

ENGRAVINGS il- 
lustrating all of the LATEST FASHIONS,from Parr 
with full size patterns for cutting out. Several NE 
COMPLETE STORIES, illustrated; also MUSIC, PO- 
ETRY, RECIPES, &c. The Sap ements alone are 
worth more than the price of the Journal. 

SOLD BY ALL BOOK AND NEWSDEALERS. 
Price, including all the supplements, 35 cents. 
The International News Co., 31 Beekman St., N. Y. 
Subscriptions received for all foreign Publications. 


IMPROVED 


Campbell’s Self-Acting ‘Window Shade Rollers are 
admitted to be superior to all others. No aaeees, 
order. or sale by all first-class h 
tured exclusively for the trade. Send for for terms o~ 
price-lists to W. CAMPBELL & SON, 

85 Centre Street, York. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. FINEST AND CHEAPEST MEAT 
FLAVORING STOCK FOR SOUPS, MADE 
DISHES, AND SAUCES. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT “Is a success and a boon for which 
nations should feel teful.”—See 
Press,” ** Lancet,” “* British Medical Journal,” 
CAUTION.—Genuine only with the fac-simile of 
— Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the 


**Consumption in England increased tenfold in | 


ten years.” 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. To be haé of all Storekeepers, Grocers, 
= Chemists. ey ents for the United States 
holesale only) C. DAVID & CO., 43 Mark 

e, London, 
Sold wholesale in New York by PARK & TILFORD, 
SMITH & VANDERBEEK, ACKER, MERRALL, & 
CONDI. McK#ESSON & ROBBINS: H. K. & F. B. 

ER & CO., W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO. 


NASAL CATAR RH 


ment of Catarrhal disease 
@ special study. 
Each 


answers 
much importance can not 
t, as it virt ll ales ench epecial 
en virtually makes eac as 
No cases of 


as ry is worse than foolish to waste time and money on 
worthless douches and snuffs. They have never yet 
cured anybody, and never will. Symptom sheet and 
Treatice, home testimonials, sent free. 

Address . BEALL, M. D., Troy, O. 


OOK OF ENSILAGE pages,Octavo, 
Cloth, Illustrated. How the Author's farm which 
in 1877 could winter but 7, now winters 50 head of 
cattle. * bere e is to ong & great blessing to the 
world.”— P. Wilder. *‘ It contains information 
for which t people are "—Tevi Stockbridge, 
Presa. Mass. Agri. C ol. ‘You have done a ae and 
—Ex-Gov. Thomas T'albot. $2 mail. 
JOHN M. BAILEY, Billerica, — 


CARPETS, 


NEW FALL STYLES. 


WE ARE NOW OFFERING LARGE LINES OF 
NEW DESIGNS AND STYLES IN CARPETINGS 
RECEIVED FROM 


OUR OWN FACTORIES, 


WHICH WILL BE FOUND TO COMBINE TO AN 
UNUSUAL EXTENT 


Elegance in Style and Finish, 
Durability in Wear, and 
Economy in Prices, 


WE ALSO OFFER AN EXTENSIVE ASSORT- 
MENT OF TURKISH, PERSIAN, AND 
EAST INDIAN CARPETS AND RUGS, AND 
OTHER POPULAR FLOOR COVER- 
INGS, AT EXTREMELY MODERATE RATES. 


J. & J. DOBSON, 


40 & 42 WEST 14th STREET, N. Y., 
JOHN VAN GAASBEEK, Manager. 


PHILADELPHIA WAREROOMS: 
809 and 811 Chestnut Street. 
BOSTON WAREROOMS: 
6525 and 527 Washington Street. 


ARISIAN 
FLOWER CO. 


IMPORTERS, 

No. 28 East 14th St., 

NEW YORK. PARIS. 
Offer this week unrivalled 


NOVELTIES 
In Plush and Silk Artificial Roses, Rose-buds and other 
Flowers for Bonnet, Dress, and Bridal Garnitures. 
In addition to our usual stock of Artificial Flowers 
for are bring Dress, and House Decorative pu 


we are bringing out from day to day the moat — 
and exquisite novelties in Trimming Goods, Fancy 
Feathers and Ostrich Plumes, Orna- 
o— in Gold, Silver, Jet, Crys and Iri- 
escent Bead and Hook Little Pie Pores Veine, 

er, an ook-an e Desi ways 


HATS AND BONNETS, 
ys a Furry Beaver, Velvet, and Silk, opening every 
¥. LOEWENSTEIN, Proprietor. 
= B.—The “Artificial Flower Guide,” with beautiful- 
ly Illustrated Catalogue, mailed free on application. 


CONSTITUTION WATER. 


DROPS OF 


40 Constitution Water, 


THREE TIMES A DAY, 


CURES BRIGHT’S DISEASE, INFLAMMATION OF 
THE KIDNEYS, STONE IN THE BLADDER, CA- 
TARRH OF THE BLADDER, DIABETES, GRAVEL, 
BRICK-DUST DEPOSIT,CHILDHOOD WEAKNESS. 
For Female Complaints a Specialty. 


For sale by all Druggists. Send for Circular. 


MORGAN & ALLEN, 59 John St., N. ¥. 


GREAT WESTERN 


Rifles, Shot Guns, Revo sent c. o. d, for examination, 


HARPER'S 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year...........$4 00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, One Year.............. 4 00 
HARPER’S BAZAR, One Year.‘.......... 400 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year..... 1 50 


A COMBINATION OFFER. 


MaGazine..... 
Wrexty.......>One Year..........$10 00 
Harper’s Bazaz......... 


Harprr’s MaGaZine..... One Year........... 7 00 


Harper's WExEKLY..... 
Harrer’s |... 
Harper's Bazak........ One Fear 7 00 
Harper's WEEKLY....... 
Harpxn’s Bazak......... } One Year .. TOW 
Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New vy York. 
bined with great 
power AE! TOURISTS’, OPERA, 
d general out door day and night double per- 
sepetive glasses; will show objects distinctly from 
tosix miles. Spectacles of the greatest¢ 


rapspa- 
FE cane to strengthen and improve the sight 
results of frequent changes. 


inclosing 
CLAN, 681 Broedway, ¥.¥ 


Cc, STEHR Mannfacturer of 


9 Meerschaum 
>» Pipes & Cigar Holders. Whole- 
® sale and retail. Send for Circular and 
Price-List. 347 Broome St., N.W. 
edal awarded at Centennial, 1876. 


talogues 
STS, OCULISTS, OP- 


Splendid 
Scrol | Saw. 


Most com siete ay ever betore 
c. Prices to suit all. Agents W 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Sole General Agente, 


Every one who reads this 
Only to send us his address : $1.00. 
$9 
BLOUKS, TOYS & a 


anted ye Lecometive, 


roadway, New York. 


2 BRAIN AND NERVE FOO 


scribed in impaired vitality, nervous exhaustion, and weakened digestion. It prevents consumption all dis- 
eases of debility. F. CROSBY, 666 Sixth Avente, New York. | y druaniet OF mail, $1 00. “ 


No. 9 Rue de Clery, 


CAMPAIGN READING, 


Republican or Democrat? 


A Retrospect, with its Lesson for the Citizen 
of 1880. 32mo, Paper, 15 cents. 


Life of James A. Garfield, 
Republican Candidate for Précident of the 
United States. By Epwunp Kings. Illustra. 
ted. 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 


German Edition, 20 cents. 


Eaton’s Civil Service in Great 


Britain, 
Civil Service in Great Britain. A History of 
Abuses and Reforms, and their Bearing upon 
American Politics. By Dorman B. Earoy. 
With an Introduction by George Wuuuxy 
Curtis. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


Richardson’s National Banks, 


The National Banks. By H. W. Ricwarpsov. 
32mo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


Newcomb’s A B O of Finance, 


The ABC of Finance; or, the Money and 
Labor Questions Familiarly Explained to Com. 
mon People, in Short and Easy Lessons, By 
Smuion Newcoms, LL.D. 32mo, Paper, 25 
cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


Atkinson’s Labor and Capital. 
Labor and Capital Allies—Not Enemies. By 
EpwarpD ATKINSON. 32mo, Paper, 20 cents; 
Cloth, 35 cents. . 


Nordhoff’s Politics for Young Amer- 


icans, 
Politics for Young Americans. By CHar.ss 
Norpuorr. 16mo, Half Leather, 75 cents. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ce Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
the price. 


United States, on receipt of 


Thermometer 8 SENT FREE to any 

dress for cts. Or 
and Ther- 


Perfect and 


h 
WEGO THERMOMETER WORKS - OSWEGO, 


OUR ITTLE ONES 


E AND IN SCHOOL : 
AN ILLUSTRATED D MAGAZINE FOR LITTLE PEOPLE. 


. T. ADAMS, Editor. 


aco 1.50 a year. November No. for sale by all 

New RUSSELL UBLISHING CO., 
149 A nt Street, Boston, 

Maaio LANTERN CATALOGUE. 150 PaGEs FoR 8c. STAMP 


THE MAGICAL ORGANETT $8. 
e size Reeds, extra stre d finish. 


VIOLIN OUTFITS. 


folin, Box, Bow 
y to any part 
jefthe Uni tates 


12. & Sena 
os 


A eons, Music Bo Mase- 
Ondersa Specialty. C.W Story, Central St. Boston, 


BOSWELL & WARNER’S 


Colors hair a beautiful brown or black, leaving 
it soft and glossy. Applied in five minutes. One 
preparation—no lead, sulphur, or sediment. 


66 BITTERS,’? THE 

Stomach Bitters known—unequall 

their medicinal properties, and for ‘thelr f 

as a Beware of and 
tions me lar ut up. For sale 

and L. INE 

As le 78 John St., P.O. Box 1029 


THE DEAF H FAR 


By the use of Rhodes indorsed by 
the most eminent men of the 


that restores the oF ratt des descrip- 
‘tion, with hestimonials ¢ from hun of the afflicted 

h ts ago, 
who AU use 


A MONTH. nts wanted. 75 ed. 75 best 


BRONSON, Detroit, Mi 


) 

DICTIONA Pl EME 

‘| 

= 

: y-two Pages of Stories and Poems. Thirty illus 
Pittsburgh, artists for each num- 
M AGIC LANTERNS 
AND VIEWS 
i 
— 
vest lati 
MEENT based upon the 
OYA 
COLORIFIC 
@ 


izen 


By Witttam M. Tuonson, D.D., Forty-five Years 


OcroseR 30, 1880. ] 


NEW YORK CITY. 


> 


IN 


SILKS, SATINS, 
VELVET, 


Are offering a larger variety than ever before ; 
and, having availed themselves of favorable 
opportunities for purchasing, confidently believe 
that their prices will compare favorably with 
those of other houses. 


JAS. G. JOHNSON, 


C0, 


NO. 8 EAST 14TH ST., NEAR 5TH AVE.,_ 
HAS JUST RECEIVED 2 CASES OF 


FRENCH TRIMMED BONNETS 
AND ROUND HATS, 


THE VERY LATEST NOVELTIES OF THE PARIS 
MARKET FOR FALL WEAR. 


HAS ALSO ADDED SOME VERY BEAUTIFUL 
DESIGNS OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, EQUAL 
IN APPEARANCE TO IMPORTED GOODS, AND 
AT MUCH LOWER PRICES. SPECIAL SHAPES 
IN PLUSH, VELVET, BEAVER, AND FUR FELT 
HATS AND BONNETS, NOT TO BE FOUND IN 
OTHER STORES. AN IMMENSE STOCK OF THE 
ABOVE AT POPULAR PRICES. 


AN IMMENSE VARIETY OF 


FANCY FEATHERS, 
OSTRICH TIPS wee rm BOTH PLAIN AND 


FRENCH FLOWERS 
: 
GARNITURES, &c., &c. 

A LARGE AND VARIED STOCK OF PLAIN AND 
FANCY RIBBONS, IN ALL SHADES AND WIDTHS, 
AT VERY LOW PRICES. 

AN EXTRAORDINARY AND WELL-SELECTED 
STOCK OF PLAIN and FANCY VELVETS, PLUSH- 
ES, AND MILLINERY SILKS AND SATINS. ALL 
SHADES AND WIDTHS, AT POPULAR PRICES. 

LACES AND MADE-UP LACE GOODS. 
ALSO AN IMMENSE STOCK OF 

DRESS TRIMMINGS, BUTTONS, 
SMALL WARES, FANCY GOODS, &c., &c., AMONG 
WHICH WILL BE FOUND MANY NOVELTIES 
NOT TO BE HAD IN OTHER STORES, AND AT 

MODERATE PRICES. 


JAS. G. JOHNSON, 


No. 8 EAST 14TH ST., NEAR 5TH AVE., 
NEW YORK. 


AGENTS WANTED 
For 6 Southern Palestine and Jerusalem.” 


a Missionary in Syria. and Palestine. 140 IIlus- 
trations from Photographs. a 
Apply to or address. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, N. Y. 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT, 


rom Colonial Days to the Present Date. 


most Valuable Publication of the 
age. Strictly Non- Partisan. 
prehensl da 
noe with beau loved MAPS and DE 
Ams, showing at a glance the contemporaneous Politi- 
the Country } 1607 te 1880, including a con- 
Sketch of all the Presidents, Go and 


& week in your own to Terms and tfit 
$66 free, Address H. Hats rrr & Con Portland Maine. 


Ha, ha, ha! won’t Hancock make a beautiful blind!” (Roars of laughter.) 


- ~ 
ay 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. | 703 


THE THE TRUE RING. 

FALSE DEMOURATIC RING. 

WADE HAMPTON. 
W. S. HANCOCK. 


JULY 29, 1880. 
JULY 29, 1880. “T will not think that you 


“It is a vital principle in | will prove false to your tra- 
our system that neither fraud | ditions. * * * Put by every- 
nor force must be allowed to | thing that can distract your 
subvert the rights of the peo- | attention from our one great 
ple. The bayonet is not a fit | object.. Look only to that— 
instrument for collecting the | fight for it, and win the fight. 
votes of freemen. It is | Consider what Lex and Jack- 

only by a full vote, free | son would do were they alive. 
ballot, and fair count that | These are the same principles 
the people can rule in fact, as | for which they 
required by the theory of our | fought.” 
government.” — Leiter of Ac- | —Speech at 
ceptance. Staunton, Va. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & CO. 


GENTLEMEN'S 
FURNISHING DEPARTMENT. 


Silk, Merino, and Scotch Wool Under- 
wear, Medicated Flannel Shirts, Chamois 
Vests, Dress Shirts, Collars and Cuffs, 
Scarfs, Cravats, Hosiery, Gloves, &¢., &c. 


Broadway & (9th St. 


GETZE’s 
NEW METHOD FOR THE 
PIANO-FORT 


Combines all the best features of every other work, 
with much new and attractive matter. Is the newest 
and best method for the Piano-Forte ever published. 
Price $275. WM. A. POND & CO., 25 Union Square. 


ICAN WATCH CO.. PITTSBURGH. PA- 


— 


BARLOW'S 


“WHY WE LAUGH.” 


N. Second St., Philadelphia, 


 Warre Leacuer. “Did you read that? And yet we’re ordered to keep the South solid. INDICO BLUE D. S. WILTBERGER, Prop., 


LONDON GALVANIC 


WHEN WORN LIKE A PAD, Va 


QUICKLY RELIEVES 
STOMACH, LIVER, AND 
KIDNEY COMPLAINTS. 
THERE IS NO WAITING. 
IT ACTS IMMEDIATELY. 


Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Dyspepsia, Lumbago, 
Aches and Pains, Heartburn, Flatulency, Weak Stom- 
ach, Debility, Weak Back, Vertigo, Indigestion, and 
all their complications. 


iil 


: 


A GUARANTEE 
Goes with every Generator, 


Our motto being, “No cure, no pay.” — 


THE PALL MALL ELECTRIC ASSOCIATION OF LONDON. 


New York Branch, 842 Broadway. 


AN APPEAL TO COMMON SENSE. 


Why ie it ‘that, after “ry thousand years of study and practice, physicians are still unable to cure such common ailments as Dyspepsia, Indigestion, 


Liver axd Kidney troubles 


Comm 
medicine stil] reMains to a great extent an , 
cure? Surely the doctor ought to relieve me after his five thousand years of profound study. 


tion: Here is an o 


on‘wense convinces one that something must be wrong. Other branches of science, even surgery and dentistry, have achieved wonderful results, while 
; Thinking people are exclaiming: ‘ee all these injurious drugs? why all these large bills, and yet no 
an it be he is still groping in the dark? Let us take an illustra- 


ache, known to the doctor since Adam’s time, and yet what physician in Europe or America would or could cure it short of 


several hours. 


Now, if a physician after all the knowledge his profession has acquired in five thousand years, cannot cure a simple headache, how can he undertake to cure 


the more serious disorders which affect the human family. 


Let us 
would aut. unless he observed a most careful diet after the fast, yet he ate heartily and often of everything he desired, and rapidly gainet 


in illustrate: Recently we witnessed a forty days’ fast, and the medical teaching of these five thousand years proved eh (2) —_ = _— 
weight, strength, 


and health, while the medical world gazed with open-mouthed wonder and astonishment. 


neuralgia in two to five minutes (we refer to Dr. Scott’s Electric Hair Brush). The people won 


In September, 1878, all London was astonished by a new departure in medicine, a beautiful 
ere e doctors were dumbfounded, while the practicai in- 


ventor was hailed as a Public Benefactor. 


the slightest shock or unpleasant feeling. It can be worn night or day 
them with the most gratifying results, and we show our confidence in their merits by promising to return the money if they fail to cure after a reasonable trial. 


~ 


WE WILL SEND IT 
or by Express, C.0.D., at your 


Mention this Payer. Postpaid, on receipt of $1 OO}; 


MONEY RETURNED IF NOT AS REPRESENTED. 


t#® Remittances should be made payable to GEO. A. SOOTT, 842 Broadway, New York, . Agents wanted in every town. 
They’ can be made in checks, drafts, post-office orders, or currency. 


and outfits from $3 00 to $500. Over 2000 Standard and Reliable. 


. CO., 13 Maiden Lane, N. Y. styles aa he Catalogue and reduced price list free. é 
For sale by all Stationera. 


A ENTS WANTED to sell Dr. Cuase’s 2000 
dress Dr. Chase’s Printing House, Ann Arbor, 


OOVER, Philadelphia, Pa. 
A WEEK. $12 a day at home easily made. Costly 26 John Stre et, New York. 


. Ad- 
K. Sellaat Sight. You double your money. a $1 2 Outfit free. Address Trvuz & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


50 ELEGANT CARDS, with name, 10c. 30 Gold and | 90 Moss 
name, assau Carp Co., Nassau, N, ¥, 


Silver Chromos, 10c, W. Moors, Brockport, N. Y. 


$5 10 $20 Co? Portiand, Maine: 


| 
| 
; bY 
tra. We 
} 
/ 
at paw ware? | 
> a) ag All sty 1d, Sfiver and Nickel, $6 to 
G 7Chains, etc., sent C. O. D. to be examine. 
| 
| | 
| 
Ty 
We could fill pages with similar illustrations of the gross errors of medicine, and thinking people are desiring and awaiting a new departure in therapentics. J : 
One is now at.hand, and it threatens before long to revolutionize the old experimental school. It has been conclusively demonstrated in the hospitals of , 
London as well as in large private practice, that most remarkable cures attend the = g wnctgee of Voltaic Batteries to diseased parts of the body. Persons thought ) 
am 6to be dead have been restored, and diseases heretofore baffling the best medical skill have yielded to a remedy which is believed to be the “* Vital Spari ” itself. . 
It acts immediately the blood, nerves, and tissues, generally benefit in few hours than the doctor has given in weeks or months. 
It has been well said, “electricity is the steam in the human engine which keeps it going and regulates its movements. It is the ‘ Vital Spark,’ life 3 
itself, pervading all nature with power to kill and to cure.” - ii 
Our Generator is made to wear upon the affected part. It sends into the body a gentle and continuous galvanic current, which is so reguiated as to give not if 
i 
BCELLULOID EYEGLASSES. 
ther hig h representing the choicest selected Tortoise-Shell 
the mind to imbibe and retsin the facts which are give | & Amber, Thelightest, handsomest, & strongest ‘ 
species The most ignorant known, Sold by Op 
i 
pleasure and cane ar hours. by SPENOER O. 
be in every household, school, and library. in 
erm at $5, and ae Chart AGENTS 
wrere 
GRANGER, DAVIS & O0., Pab’s, 


